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In  September  1943  allied  armies  of  the  United  States  and  6reat  Britain 
landed  on  the  European  mainland  in  its  "soft  underbelly"  taking  another  step 
toward  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.  Expecting  to  be  in  Rome  by  the  end  of 
that  vear,  the  Allies  instead  found  themselves  embroiled  in  a  prolonged 
struggle  of  static  warfare  reminiscent  of  the  western  front  of  1915-li.  In 
the  end  the  allied  armies  suffered  312,000  casualties  in  a  campaign  whose 
purpose  was  not  clearly  decided.  This  monograph  examines  the  Allies' 
campaign  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1943-1944  in  order  to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  the  Allies  could  have  "won"  and,  if  so,  how.  More  specifically,  this 
study  looks  at  the  utility  of  military  theory  for  explaining  cause  and 
effect,  and  for  providing  a  basis  for  operational  insight  and  assessment  of 
risk.  This  particluar  historical  case  study  is  significant  in  that  the 
challenges  of  difficult  terrain,  coalition  command,  multinational  forces, 
limited  resources,  and  bad  weather  faced  by  the  operational  commanders  of 
this  campaign  are  factors  that  may  weigh  heavilv  for  operational  commanders 
in  future  conflicts. 

This  monograph  first  reviews  the  strategic  background  and  Allied 
planning  at  the  campaign  and  major  operation  level,  focusing  on  the  critical 
time  of  December  1943.  Then  it  reviews  the  results  of  the  execution  of 
those  plans.  Given  these  results  it  turns  to  analvze  the  Allied  actions,  to 
trace  effects  back  to  their  causes  and  tD  evaluate  the  means  employed 
utilizing  theory  as  the  framework  for  the  analysis.  This  anelvsis  forms  the 
basis  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  utility  of  theorv  for  this 
campaign . 

Conclusions  reached  in  this  studv  are  threefold.  First,  the  operational 
commanders  involved  did  not  have  a  true  aopreciation  of  the  operational  risks 
taken  when  major  operations  were  designed  and  executed  in  Januarv  1944. 
Second,  the  operational  and  strategic  commanders  mav  have  chosen  a  different 
course  of  action  if  these  risks  had  been  more  fullv  appreciated.  Third, 
classical  theorv,  as  represented  bv  the  writings  of  Clausewitj,  Jomini.  and 
even  Liddell  Hart,  does  have  utility  in  explaining  cause  and  effect  and  mav 
well  have  orovided  the  commanders  concerned  in  this  case  clearer  insight  at 
the  operational  level  of  war. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 


On  3  Seotember  1943  th«  Eiohth  British  Armv  under  General  Bernard 
Nontoomerv  landed  on  the  toe  of  the  Italian  oeninsula.  Within  a  Meek  the 
Allies  aade  additional  landinqs  to  include  the  Fifth  U.S.  Armv's  landing  at 
Salerno  under  LT6  Hark  Clark.  The  Allies  had  taken  their  first  steo  back 
onto  the  Axis  dominated  Eurooean  Mainland  and  aade  another  stride  toward  the 
defeat  of  Nazi  Geraanv.  Alaost  a  vear  later,  in  August  1944.  these  two 
armies  had  advanced  froa  the  toe  of  the  oeninsula  to  the  the  too  of  the  boot 

Y 

and  were  continuing  to  attack  the  Beraans  defendino  on  the  Gothic  Line  in  the 
Aoennine  Mountains  froa  Pisa  to  Ancona.  The  Allies  were  Hell  on  their  *av  to 
aaassina  the  toll  of  .312.000  casualties  they  Mould  suffer  in  the  Italian 
caaoaian.  What  had  been  accoaplished  in  this  year  of  blood  besides  a  saall 
oain  of  Italian  soil  as  thev  advanced  up  the  oeninsula?  Just  as  iaportantlv. 
what  had  not  been  oained — what  opportunities  had  been  lost? 

The  accoaol i shments  of  the  Italian  campaign  were  several.  Originally 
designed  as  a  stroke  to  knock  Italy  out  of  the  war.  the  invasion  becaae  kev 
in  bringing  Italy  to  capitulation,  thus  fulfillino  its  strateoic  aia. 
Additionally,  the  campaign  diverted  Geraan  forces  froa  eaolovaent  elsewhere, 
soecificallv  from  the  Russian  front  and  northwest  France  in  anticioation  of 
Ooeration  OVERLORD  in  June  1944.  The  Allies  also  succeeded  in  capturino 
Rome,  a  orize  of  some  oolitical  and  moral  value,  as  well  as  militarv  value  in 
the  form  of  airfields  in  its  vicinity.  The  Italian  caaoaion.  therefore, 
contributed  to  the  combined  bomber  offensive  bv  orovidinp  airfields  from 
which  taroets  in  southern  Germany  could  be  ranged. 

These  accomol i shaents  did  not  come  without  cost,  a  cost  manifested  not 
only  in  numbers  of  casualties  but  also  in  other  enterprises  foreoone.  To 
orovide  sufficient  landing  craft  for  European/Nediterranean  ooerations.  the 
Allies  cancelled  Ooeration  BUCCANEER  and  later  PI6STICK  in  the  China-Burma 
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theater.  the  foraar  antailino  a  ptrtonal  coaaitaant  fro*  President  Koosevalt 

% 

to  Beneraliasiao  Chian?  Kai-ahak  of  Chinv.  Thouoh  tha  invasion  of  southern 
Franca.  Oparation  ANVIL,  waa  not  cancallad.  it  waa  deferred  until  aid-Aupust 
1944.  contrary  to  tha  apraaaant  of  tha  "Big  3*  in  Tahran  that  it  ahould  ba 
iaunchad  in  conduction  with  OVERLORD.  Mi t h  rapard  to  afforta  on  tha  Italian 
oaninaula.  puoationa  alao  reaain  ovar  whether  tha  advanca  could  hava  baan 
ouickar  and  whether  6ar*an  fiphtinp  unit*  *ipht  hava  baan  daatrovad  rathar 
than  jus;  ouahad  back  aith  tha  advanca.  Tha  Alliad  caapaign  in  Italy  aa* 
aarktd  by  hioh  hipes.  qualified  auccaaaaa,  and  fruatration.  It  aa*  a 
“qrualing  struog.  a. . . .raolata  aith  con  trover si al  action*  and  daciaiona. 

Anv  insight  to  thia  fruatration  and  controvarav.  anv  ansaera  to  its 
aultiol*  "what  if*.*  can  only  ba  qainad  by  a  atudy  that  includa*  a  focus  at 
tha  oparational  laval  of  war.  Nhila  auch  has  baan  arittan  rapardinp  tha 
Italian  ca*paipn,  aost  of  it  focus**  at  tha  tactical  or  strategic  laval,  FH 
100-5  defines  operational  art  as  *tha  aaolovaant  of  ailitarv  forces  to  attain 
strateaic  goals  in  a  theater  of  aar  or  theater  of  operations  tnrouoh  the 
design,  organization,  and  conduct  of  caaoaigns  and  aajor  operations. *2 
Ooarational  art  links  tactical  effort*  to  strategic  aias.  It  entails 
develooinu  a  feasible  and  balanced  relationship  betaeen  aias.  aeans.  aavs. 
and  risks  in  a  theater  of  ooerations.  This  is  certainly  the  business  in 
which  Eisenhower.  Wilson,  Alexander,  and  even  Clark  were  engaaed, 

Deceaber  1943  stands  out  as  a  tiae  of  critical  ooarational  decisions  in 
the  Mediterranean  theater.  At  the  strateoic  level,  the  Aaericen,  British, 
and  Soviet  leaders  aet  in  Tehran  to  lav  the  foundation  for  the  continued 
orosecution  of  the  war  in  all  theaters.  During  that  aonth.  ooarational 
coaaanders  within  the  Mediterranean  designed  their  next  aajor  ooeration  arj 
well  as  continued  olannino  for  future  operations  of  their  caaoaian.  The 
highlioht  of  these  ooerations  was  the  aaohibious  landing  of  Aaerican  and 
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British  troocs  at  Anzio.  Operation  SHIN6LE .  an  effort  designed  to  break  the 
staleaated  frontal  assault  up  tht  l»o  of  Italy. 

Ths  next  ftH  tenths  would  show  tht  Anzio  landino  to  be  at  bsst  a  vary 

liaitt'J  succtss  and  in  cht  tsras  of  Martin  Bluatr.son  s  book.  "a  gasble  that 

failed."  In  latsr  aooraisal  of  tns  operation,  Btnsral  Clark  would  writs* 

Shat  assttd  tost  liktlv  undtr  tht  circusstances  mss  that  tht  6trtans 
would  bt  forced  to  dividt  thtir  strength  on  both  fronts,  and  that  wt 
would  achitvt  a  breakthrough  in  ont  olact  or  tht  othtr.  That  would 
havt  bttn  according  to  tht  schoolbooksi  but  in  warfart.  things  vtrv 
stldoa  haootn  accordino  to  tht  book.3 

General  Clark  challtnotd  tht  utility  of  thtorv  and  doctrine.  Answering  that 
challenge  is  the  puroose  of  this  nape*.  In  contrast  to  Clark's  disoaraotaent 
of  theory,  could  it  have  orovided  hi*  with  insiohts  that  eight  havt  allowed 
hie  to  eeet  the  strateoic  aies  within  the  constraints  of  available  atans? 
Could  theory  have  allowed  a  better  calculation,  otrhaos  a  correct 
calculation,  of  what  was  alleged  to  bt  a  "calculated-  risk? 

One  of  the  theorists  to  be  considered  in  this  study.  Carl  von 
Clausewitz.  addressed  the  nature  of  theory  and  its  utility.  Theory  is  the 
intellectual  atteeot  to  find  abstract  truths  in  the  linkaae  of  cause  and 
effect.  Theory  can  serve  as  a  frasework  for  critical  analysis — Clausewitz 
called  it  an  essential  oasis  for  criticiss."  He  identifies  three 
intellectual  activities  contained  bv  the  critical  aoproach — cure  historical 
research  (which  has  nothing  in  cosson  with  thtorv).  tracino  effects  back  to 
causes,  and  evaluating  e&wloveent  of  Means.*  This  eager  will  focus  on  these 
last  two  areas.  First.  I  will  review  the  strateoic  background  and  Allied 
olanning  at  the  caeoaion  and  Major  operation  level,  focusino  on  the  critical 
tise  of  Deceaber  1943.  Then  I  will  review  the  results  of  the  execution  of 
those  plans.  Given  these  results,  I  will  analyze  the  Allied  actions  to 
trace  the  effects  back  to  their  causes  and  to  evaluate  the  stans  esoloved 
utilizino  theorv  as  the  frasework  for  the  analysis.  This  analysis  should 
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form  the  basis  fro*  which  to  draw  conclusions  reoardino  th»  utility  ot  thoorv 
for  this  caapaion. 

Before  continuing,  one  aav  ask.  "Nhv  look  at  Italy?"  Tht  anawtr  is 
twofold.  First  tht  oarticular  challtnots  factd  bv  tht  ootrational  cotnanotrs 
of  this  caaoaign  aav  wall  bt  factd  bv  optrational  cotaandtrs  of  todav  should 
war  brtak  out.  Thtst  challtnots  includt  coalition  coaaand.  araits  of  divtrst 
national i tits,  tht  constraints  of  a  stcondary  thtatsr.  and  tht  difficultits 
of  terrain  and  wtathtr.  Stcondly.  tht  studv  of  tht  allitd  caapaion  in  Italy 
is  tnliahttnino  btcaust  tht  Allies  factd  an  opponent  who  understood  tht 
ootrational  ltvtl  of  war.  That  is  not  to  iaolv  that  the  Germans  did  not  aakt 
mistakes  as  much  as  it  is  to  recognize  them  as  formidable  Deponents,  a  point 
that  must  be  considered  when  evaluating  a  campaign  or  operation  and  drawing 
anv  conclusions. 

II.  ALLIED  STRATEGY  AND  OPERATIONAL  PLANNING. 

Three  ktv  strategic  decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  set  the  context 
for  olans  in  the  Nedi terranean  theater  of  ooarations  and  the  larger  European 
theater  of  war.  First,  the  Allied  aim  for  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
sneav  was  imolicit  in  their  ciannino  even  before  ti.S.  entry  into  the  wa  . 
Second,  in  recognition  of  the  danger  to  its  British  and  Russian  allies  ana  in 
soite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  had  attacked  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  agreed 
to  a  coalition  strategy  of  Eurooe  first.  5  Nith  Europe  having  orioritv  as  a 
theater  ot  war.  the  third  decision  orovided  the  strategic  basis  for  victory 
in  that  theater — a  cross  channel  attack  from  Enoland  into  the  continent  to 
drive  to  the  heart  of  Germany.  Although  Allied  views  varied  over  the  tiaino 
and  exact  concept  tor  this  attack,  thev  came  to  agreement  at  the  TRIDENT 
conference  in  hav  1943  that  the  attack  would  be  mounted  with  a  target  date  of 
1  Nav  1944.  and  would  have  a  basis  of  29  divisions.6  At  the  QUADRANT 
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conference.  three  aontha  later.  this  agreaaent  Mat  confiratd. 

In  order  to  aaintain  aupoort  for  hit  'Europe  firat*  dacitlon  and  to 
honor  hit  f.av  1942  coaaitaant  to  tha  Rutaiant  for  a  taeond  front.  Praaident 
Rooaavalt  dacidad  to  aaolov  U.3,  foreat  in  North  Africa  and  affoctad  a 
coabinad  daciaion  in  July  1942  for  Mhat  would  bacoaa  Ooaration  TORCH.  Tha 
iaaua  of  what  to  do  aftar  coaolatlon  of  oearationa  in  North  Africa  waa  taken 
uo  at  tha  Caaablanca  confaranea  in  January  1943.  Tha  agreasenta  raachad  at 
tha  confaranea  aat  tha  AUiad  foreat  off  on  a  now  caapaion  in  tha 
Haditarranaan  beginning  in  tha  tuaaar  of  1943  with  tha  atratagic  aiaa  of 
knocking  Italy  out  of  tha  war.  divarting  Baraan  foreat  froo  tha  Eaatarn 
Front,  aacuring  tha  aea  linaa  of  coaaunication  through  tha  Haditarranaan,  and 
tailing  airfitlda.  Tha  firat  ooaration  waa  to  ba  Ooaration  HUSKY,  tha 
aaphibiout  invation  of  8icily  in  July  1943.  Tha  build-up  of  forcaa  in  tha 
Unitad  Kingdoa  would  continua.  forcaa  praoarad  to  launch  a  contingancv 
invation  of  northwaat  Eurooa  if  tha  Baraan  aituation  rapidlv  datarioratad. 

Banaral  Eiaanhowar.  Coaaandar  of  AUiad  Forcaa  Haadquartars  (AFHB)  in 
tha  Haditarranaan.  plannad  and  conductad  oparationa  to  aaat  thaaa  aiaa. 
raaulting  in  tha  AUiad  araiaa  fighting  in  aoutharn  Italy  in  tha  autuan  of 
1943.  Tha  aituation  lookad  good  in  aarly  Octobar.  "By  knocking  Italy  out  of 
tha  war,  gaining  contrtol  of  tha  Italian  Flaat,  acquiring  air  baaaa  in  Italy, 
and  occupying  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  tha  Unitad  Stataa  and  Unitad  Kingdoa  had 
alraadv  achiavad  thair  baaic  atratagic  objactivaa  in  tha  Haditarranaan.  and 
had  achiavad  than  aarliar  than  anticipatad. AUiad  forcaa  continuad  to 
battla  in  Italy  to  fulfill  tha  aola  raaainino  atratagic  aia  aaaignad  tha 
Haditarranaan  thaatar  bv  tha  Coabinad  Chiafa  of  Staff — aaintain  aaxiaua 
oraaaura  on  tha  Baraana  to  oravant  thair  radaolovaant  to  othar  fronta.  Tha 
Fifth  and  Eighth  Araiaa,  undar  tha  AUiad  15th  Arav  Sroup.  continuad  to  drive 
north,  with  Roaa  at  tha  focal  Point.  In  October  thav  croased  tha  Volturno 
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River  and  pushed  the  Germans  back  from  their  defensive  oositions  in  the 


Barbara  Line  to  the  Bernhard  Line.  In  November  thev  attacked  aoain  and  bv 
Deceaber  Mere  oushinq  the  eneav  off  the  Bernhard  line  to  the  Gustav  Line. 

But  progress  was  slow  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  Germans  were  mounting  a 
determined  defense  south  of  Rome,  contrary  to  earlier  estimates  that  thev 
would  withdraw  to  northern  Italv.  October  1943  can  be  seen,  therefore,  as 
the  fruition  of  the  Mediterranean  campaign  initiated  bv  the  Allies  at  the 
Casablanca  conference  in  Januarv.  The  following  campaign  was  vut  to  be 
shaoed . 

As  the  previously  established  strategic  aims  were  fulfilled.  Britsh 
olanners  looked  ahead  and  were  disturbed  bv  the  limitations  that  their 
agreements  at  QUADRANT  held  for  further  operations  in  the  Hedi terranean. 
Accordingly.  Churchill  and  his  Chiefs  of  Staff  sought  another  strategic 
conference  in  mid-November,  this  time  to  include  the  Soviets.6  Their  desire 
was  met  in  the  form  of  the  SEXTANT-EUREKA  conferences,  held  in  late  Noveaber 
and  earlv  Deceaber  in  Cairo  and  Tehran.  The  British  position  going  in  to  the 
conference  mav  be  summarized  as  follows! 


(1)  Launch  OVERLORD  in  Hay  or  June  1944,  July  at  the  latest. 

(2)  Capture  Rome!  advance  in  Italy  to  line  of  Pisa-Rimini  and  go  over  to 
defense  in  Italv. 

(3)  Continue  in  the  Hediterranean  with  a  major  amphibious  operation  in  one 
of  two  directions! 

(a)  Land  on  the  Istrian  Peninsula,  advance  through  Ljubljana  Gap  on 
Vienna,  (preferred  course) 

(b)  Land  in  south  France,  advance  up  the  Rhone  Valiev  to  join  with 
the  cross-channel  invasion  effort. 

(4)  Conduct  operations  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  at  a  scale  not  to 
exceed  one  tenth  of  available  Allied  resources.9 

The  American  position  was  firm  on  the  prinaev  of  OVERLORD,  cautious  with 

regard  to  any  drain  of  resources  into  the  Balkans,  and  concerned  over 

continued  operations  with  China  in  order  to  facilitate  the  eventual  shift  of 

the  main  effort  to  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

After  the  American  and  British  leaders  met  in  preliainarv  sessions  in 
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Cairo,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Soviets  as  the  third  oartv  would  have  a 
decisive  role  in  settino  the  Allied  strateov.  At  Tehran  Stalin  lived  ud  to 
his  role  as  tiebreaker.  He  first  surorised  the  other  delegates  bv  announcino 
that  after  the  collapse  of  Geraanv.  the  Soviets  would  join  their  allies  in 
the  fight  again.t  Jaoan.  With  resoect  to  Europe.  Stalin  made  it  clear  that 
he  thought  OVERLORD  must  be  given  orioritv  over  all  other  operations. 

Because  of  his  strong  views  on  OVERLORD,  he  requested  that  a  firm  date  be  set 
and  a  commander-in-chief  be  appointed  during  the  conference.  To  support 
OVERLORD.  Stalin  favored  a  land*ng  in  southern  France,  preferably  prior  to, 
but  at  least  coincident  with,  the  cross-channel  attack.  After  detailed 
discussions  and  comoromise  among  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
recommendation  agreed  upon  was: 

That  we  will  launch  'Overlord'  in  Hay.  in  conjunction  with  a  supporting 
oneration  against  the  South  of  France  on1  largest  scale  that  is  oermitted 
bv  the  landino-craft  available  at  that  time.10 

Desoite  this  aooarent  Allied  unanimity  the  British  Chiefs  had  araued  for 
and  won  concessions  to  their  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sixtv-eiqht 
LST’s  which  were  scheduled  to  be  redeDloved  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
United  Kinadom  bv  IS  December  were  allowed  to  stay  until  15  Januarv.  The 
advance  in  Italv  was  to  continue  to  the  Pisa-Rimini  line.  The  timino  of 
ANVIL,  the  ooeration  aoainst  southern  France,  was  set  to  coincide  with 
OVERLORD,  not  to  precede  it  as  Stalin  had  prooosed.  The  timing  of  OVERLORD 
itself,  while  orioinallv  set  for  May.  was  reset  for  the  first  of  June.11  With 
the  subseouent  cancellation  of  BUCCANEER  in  order  tn  orovide  sufficient 
landino  craft  for  a  two  division  ANVIL.  Prime  Minister  Churchill's  timetable 

remained  intact--Rome  in  January.  Rhodes  in  February,  and  ANVIL  in  the 
12 

spr 1  no.  i 

Just  as  the  Allies  were  reassessino  their  situation  and  making  strategic 
and  operational  decisions  in  late  1943,  the  Germans  also  reaooraised  the 
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situation.  As  the  struoole  continued  on  the  Eastern  Front  in  1943.  Hitler 
faced  the  dilemma  of  Italy's  oossible  break  with  the  Axis.  As  early  as  Hay 
Hitler  had  already  charged  Field  Marshall  Erwin  Rommel  with  develooino  plans 
for  the  defense  of  Italy,  activating  for  this  purpose  a  headouarters ,  Army 
Group  B,  in  Munich.  When  Hitler  ordered  the  Kursk  offensive  in  June.  Rommel 
determined  that  he  would  not  have  sufficient  forces  to  defend  all  of  Italy  if 
the  Italians  defected.  Hitler  concurred  with  his  assessment . ^ 

Throuah  the  summer  the  German  suoreme  command,  OKW.  developed  plan  ACH  '£ 
(AXIS)  for  the  defense  of  Italy  and  the  Balkans  in  case  of  Italian  surrender. 

A  major  concern  of  the  plan  was  to  eliminate  c.nv  oossible  harm  to  German 
troops  at  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  On  the  other  hand.  Hitler  did  not  want 
to  give  Italv  any  excuse  for  its  capitulation  by  withdrawina  forces 
prematurelv.  OKW  and  Armv  Group  B  developed  plans  for  Italy  whereby  kev 
harbors,  rail  junctions,  and  communication  centers  would  be  seized  and  the 
Italian  Armv  disarmed  as  ouicklv  as  possible.  German  troops  in  southern 
Italv  under  Kesselrina  would  conduct  a  withdrawal  to  come  under  the  eventual 
command  of  Rommel  and  the  shelter  of  an  established  defense  in  the  Aoennines. 
The  Po  Valiev  would  be  retained.  Bv  the  end  of  Auoust  1943.  German  trooo 
dispositions  in  Italv  included  eight  divisions  south  of  the  Apennines  under 
OB  Sued  (Kesselrina)  and  eiaht  divisions  in  the  North  under  Army  Grouo  8. 14 

The  events  of  that  autumn  caused  Hitler  to  reconsider  the  olan  for  Italv. 
The  capitulation  had  come  but  the  Italian  Armv  had  been  disarmed  and 
dispersed  within  davs.  The  Allies  had  landed,  but  their  choice  of  landina 
near  Salerno  rather  than  farther  north  was  “a  oreat  relief  to  the  German 
Suoreme  Command."15  The  Germans  still  held  Rome.  Mussolini  was  liberated  and 
a  ouooet  Government  established.  Before,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
invasion  the  Germans  felt  that  the  primarv  stateoic  goal  of  the  Allies  was 
the  Balkans,  not  Italv.  Southern  Italv  could  serve  as  a  base  for  further 
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ooerations  aoainst  the  Balkans.  Withdrawal  to  the  North  would  not  counter 
such  efforts.  Lastlv,  Kesselrino's  'withdrawal'  throuoh  September  and 
October  was  conducted  verv  slowly  and  successfully. 

In  reconsideration  Hitler  made  a  series  of  decisions  for  the  theater. 

On  12  Seotember  he  specifically  kept  Kesselrino,  at  the  latter's  request, 
indeoendent  of  Rommel's  command  until  the  Fuhrer  personally  ordered 
differently.  On  4  October,  he  reaffirmed  the  maintenance  of  both  commands  in 
Italy  and  also  ordered  Rommel  to  send  rei nf orcemonts  to  Kesselrino.  On  S 
November  Hitler  made  his  final  decision  and  appointed  Kesselrino  as 
Commander.  Armv  Group  C,  The  Germans  would  defend  on  the  Bernhard  Line. 

Thouoh  Kesselrino  had  won  Hitler's  confidence  his  task  was  not  easy. 

The  mission  was  to  secure  the  southern  flank  and  to  keep  the  war  awav  from 
the  homeland. Even  thouqh  the  Allies  withdrew  seven  divisions  from  Italy  in 

r 

November  for  OVERLORD,  they  still  outnumbered  the  Germans  along  the  front  and 
retained  air  superiority  and  control  of  the  sea.*8  Many  of  Kesselrino's  troons 
had  been  in  combat  for  months,  with  continual  withdrawal  certainly  affectino 
morale.  To  his  advantage  the  German  general  had  the  rugged  terrain  of  Italy 
and  the  winter  weather  to  helo  him  block  the  Allied  advance. 

Faced  with  this  situation  Kesselrino  designed  his  defensive  operation. 
Utilizing  the  terrain,  he  continued  preoaration  of  a  series  of  defensive 
lines  in  deoth.  While  reactino  to  the  various  Allied  thrusts  he  continually 
reorouoed  his  forces  in  order  to  orovide  a  coherent  defense  of  the  front 
backed  bv  mobile  reserves.  In  coniunction  with  OKW.  he  designed  and 
rehearsed  detailed  contingency  Plans  to  react  to  potential  Allied  amphibious 
landings.  Kesselrino  marshalled  what  air  oower  he  did  have  for  concentrated 
strikes  that  would  inflict  damage  on  the  Allies  while  minimizina  his  own 
vulnerability  to  Allied  air  operations.  An  example  was  the  raid  on  the  port 
of  Bari  on  2  December  1943.  taking  out  sixteen  shios.^ 
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As  the  German  defense!  stiffened  in  southern  Italv  with  the  decision  to 


stand  rather  than  withdraw,  the  Allied  advance  went  from  a  crawl  to  a  creeo 
to  a  halt  bv  mid-December.  Even  while  the  conferees  net  in  Tehran  their 
assuaotion  that  Rome  would  be  taken  shortlv  was  orovino  to  be  wrono.  The 
Allies  had  crossed  the  Volturno  River  and  closed  with  oositions  of  the 
'Winter  Line'  in  October  and  earlv  November.  In  mid-November  General  Harold 
Alexander,  the  15th  Armv  Group  Commander,  launched  a  renewed  offensive  with 
the  following  conceot: 

Eiohth  Armv  was  to  pain  possession  of  the  transverse  road  from  Pescara  to 
Avezzano.  When  that  had  been  achieved.  Fifth  Armv  would  attack  uo  the 
Liri  vallev  to  Frosinone.  some  forty  miles  south  of  Rome.  At  that  ooint 
as  it  was  honed,  at  the  turn  of  the  vear — a  seaborne  landino  would  be  made 
south  of  Rome,  directed  on  the  Alban  Hills.20 

The  Eiohth  Armv  attacked  20  November,  crossed  the  Sanoro  River  but 
stalled  bv  late  December  in  the  vicinitv  of  Qrtona.  short  of  Pescara.  The 
Fifth  Armv  attacked  1  December  but  bv  mid  December  had  advanced  less  than  ten 
miles  with  Frosinone  beinq  more  than  thirtv  miles  distant.  Hope  had  not  come 
to  fruition.  General  Clark  recommended  the  cancellation  of  the  amphibious 
assault  on  18  December,  to  which  Alexander  aqreed. 

The  capture  of  Rome  would  not  be  easy.  If  the  leaders  at  the  Tehran 
Conference  did  not  realize  this,  the  commanders  in  Italv  did  bv  now. 
Recoonizina  the  secondary  role  of  the  theater.  Eisenhower  recognized  the 
need  for  cautions 

We  had  to  follow  a  olan  that  would  avoid  reverses,  costlv  attacks,  and 
areat  expenditures  of  supplies  but  which  would  continue  to  keep  the  enemv 
uneasv  and.  above  all.  would  prevent  him  from  reducing  his  Italian  forces 
to  reinforce  his  position  in  northwest  Europe.  Carefully  olanned  minor 
offensives,  with  success  assured  in  each  comprised  the  camoaion  I 
exoecced  to  use  during  the  winter]  it  was  dictated  bv  the  objective  and 
bv  the  need  to  sustain  morale  amidst  the  inescaoablv  miserable  conditions 
of  the  Italian  mountains.2* 

However.  Eisenhower  was  on  his  wav  out  of  the  theater.  The  SEXTANT- 
EURERA  conferences  resulted  not  only  in  strategic  decisions  but  also  in  a 
number  of  command  chances  to  implement  them.  Eisenhower,  selected  as  Supreme 
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Allied  Commander  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces.  eat  to  be  replaced  bv  General 
Henrv  Wilson.  Coincidental  with  Wilson's  assueotion  of  coeiand  on  8  January 
1944.  the  executive  direction  of  the  Mediterranean  theater  was  chanoed. 
Eisenhower  had  reported  directly  to  the  Coebined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Wilson 
would  report  to  the  Coebined  Chiefs  through  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff. ^2 
These  command  changes  would  clearly  increase  British  influence  uoon 
ooerations  in  that  theater. 

With  the  faltering  drive  on  Rose  and  the  onset  of  British  command  in  the 

Mediterranean.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  visited  AFHC  on  his  wav  back  from 

Cairo  and  was  deiaved  there  bv  illness.  Bv  the  time  he  deoarted  he  had 

made  the  caoture  of  Rome  the  de  fact o  immediate  objective  of  theater  efforts. 

To  Churchill  "the  capture  of  Rome  was  both  staieaicallv  and  politically 

•imoerative"  and  he  thought  that  Rome  could  still  be  captured  without 

interfering  with  ANVIL  in  the  comino  soring. As  Turkey  was  reluctant  to  join 

the  war.  Churchill  conceded  that  an  invasion  of  Rhodes  was  becoming 

infeasible.  The  Prime  Minister  obviouslv  held  views  differino  oreatlv  from 

Stalin  who  at  Tehran  had  exoressed  the  view  that  "the  caoture  of  Rome  and 

other  ooerations  in  the  Mediterranean  could  onlv  be  regarded  as  diversions. "2* 

As  Churchill  sought  to  revitalize  the  "scandalous  staanation"  of  the  war 

in  Italv.  his  Chiefs  of  Staff  became  involved  in  the  ooerational  desion  for 

accomol i shino  the  mission.  Their  thinkino  was  not  new  but  revisionist. 

The  concent  of  the  earlier  winter  offensive  had  included  a  one  division 

amohibious  assault  to  land  behind  the  enemy  front  just  south  of  Rome,  at 

Anzio.  According  to  the  British  Chiefs  of  Stafft 

The  weakness  of  this  olan  is  that  the  assault  in  that  strenoth  on  the 
coast  cannot  be  launched  until  the  Fifth  Army  is  within  supporting 
distance  of  the  force  to  be  landed.  If  the  available  lift  could  be 
increased,  however,  a  stronger  force  could  be  landed  without  waiting 
for  the  main  army  to  arrive  within  immediate  supporting  distance. 

Such  a  landing  moreover  would  have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  on  the 

whole  progress  of  the  campaign,  and  would  be  much  more  likelv  to  ooen 
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the  wav  for  a  raoid  advance.2^ 

Churchill  turned  to  Roosevelt  on  25  December  with  a  reouest  to  adjust 
shinning  schedules  to  provide  the  necessary  landinp  craft  for  a  two  division 
assault.  With  these  resources,  Churchill  felt  the  ooeration  could  "decide 
the  Battle  of  Rose,  and  oossiblv  achieve  the  destruction  of  a  substantial 
oart  of  enemv's  armv."2^ 

Althouoh  Eisenhower  was  to  leave  shortly.  Churchill  nulled  hie  into  a 

Christmas  Dav  conference  to  gain  his  concurrence.  Eisenhower 

agreed  to  the  general  desirability  of  continuina  the  advance  but 
pointed  out  that  the  landing  of  two  partially  skeletonized  divisions 
at  Anzio.  a  hundred  miles  be-ond  the  front  lines  as  then  situated, 
would  not  onlv  be  a  riskv  affair  but  that  the  attack  would  not  bv 
itself  comoel  the  withdrawal  of  the  6eroan  front.27 

General  Wilson  was  also  in  attendance  but  was  too  new  to  have  an  appreciation 

of  the  oroposed  ooeration.  Alexander  was  to  carrv  the  responsibility  of 

designina  and  executing  the  ooeration  to  fulfill  Churchill's  aim. 

Alexander's  oooonent,  Kesselrinp,  defended  in  January  1944  with 
twenty-one  divisions.  His  Tenth  Armv  had  ten  divisions  and  defended  the 
southern  front  on  or  forward  of  the  Gustav  Line  with  XIV  Panzer  Corps  in  the 
west  and  LXXVI  Panzer  Cores  in  the  east.  Fourteenth  Armv  had  eight  and 
one-half  divisions  and  defended  the  rear  in  northern  Itaiv.  Under  his  direct 
control  Kesselrinp  also  had  the  I  Parachute  Cores,  with  three  divisions,  in 
the  Rome  area,  one  of  them  still  forming  and  another  reorganizing.  Twelve 
divisions  total  were  combat  caoable.2®  For  the  contingency  of  anv  amphibious 
landing.  QKW  had  earmarked  reinforcements  to  include  two  reinforced 
divisions,  one  from  France  and  one  from  the  Balkans,  and  four  separate 
reoiments  plus  an  artillery  reoiment  from  the  Reich.29  Kesselrina  continued 
his  defensive  oreoarations  across  the  front,  in  deoth.  and  along  the  coasts, 
utilizing  Italian  labjr  oroups  to  assist  in  the  effort.  The  Germans  had 
aporoximatelv  550  ooerational  aircraft  that  could  suooort  in  Itaiv. ^ 
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At  thi  turn  of  the  vear  Alexander  still  found  hit  forest  tors  than  BO 


tilst  south  of  Rots  with  hit  Fifth  Armv  in  ths  wsst  and  Eiohth  Armv  in  ths 
east.  Ths  taior  avsnus  of  aoproach  to  Rots  was  ths  vallsv  of  ths  Li r i  Rivsr. 
throuoh  which  Hiohwav  b  ran  to  Rots.  Howsvsr,  ths  Allies  wsre  still  closing 
to  ths  head  of  ths  Liri  Vallsv  at  ths  beginning  of  January  whoss  entrance  was 
dominated  bv  German  held  Monts  Cassino  with  positions  intspral  to  ths  Gustav 
Lins.  On  the  west  coast  Hiohwav  7  also  offered  an  approach  to  Rots,  but  i\. 
reauired  oassing  through  the  potential  chokeooint  at  Tsrracina. 

Additionally,  deliberate  flooding  of  the  coastal  plains  by  the  Gsrtans 
deoraded  the  value  of  this  aooroach.  In  front  of  ths  Eighth  Artv  in  ths 
east,  the  coastal  plain  was  broken  bv  nuaero>.s  rivers  saotvino  frot  the 
Aoennines  into  the  Adriatic  so  that  an  advance  uo  the  back  side  of  the  boot 
cut  across  the  grain  of  the  terrain.  Alexander  did  not  alter  his  approach 
from  the  orioinal  lines  of  operation  envisioned  in  November,  the  Liri  Valiev 
and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Anzio  provided  a  suitable  coastline  for  amphibious 
assault  and  the  Alban  Hills,  or  Colli  Lazialli.  stood  as  the  last  kev  terrain 
south  of  Rome,  sitting  between  Hiohways  6  and  7.  twentv  miles  inland  from 
Anzio. 

After  the  loss  of  seven  divisions  to  OVERLORD  in  November.  Alexander  had 
received  some  replacement  divisions  and  had  a  total  of  18  for  the  upcomino 
ooeration.  Fifth  Armv  would  have  a  total  of  eleven  organized  under  the  X 
( Br )  Coros.  the  II  and  VI  (US)  Corns,  and  the  French  Exoeditionarv  Corns 
(FECK  VI  Corps,  under  M6  John  Lucas,  would  mate  tha  landino  at  Anzio  with 
the  1st  (Br)  Infantrv  Division  and  the  3d  (US)  infantry  Division  olus  other 
attachments.  The  45th  Division  and  1st  Armored  Division  (less  CCB)  would  be 
follow-on  forces  intd  the  beachhead.  The  remainder  of  Fifth  Armv  would 
attack  on  the  southern  front.  Eighth  Armv  had  six  divisions  with  two 
the  V  and  XIII  British.  Alexander  moved  the  2d  (New  Zealand)  Division  to 
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Army  6rouo  reserve  just  prior  to  the  Anzio  landing.  Nhi’p  landing  craft  had 

been  a  aajor  concern  in  late  Deceaber  and  early  January.  Prime  Minister 

Churchill  had  insured  that  enough  Mere  on  hand  to  eeet  the  coaeanders' 

reguireaents  fully  for  the  two  diviiion  lift  and  for  sustainment.  The  Allies 

aaintained  2000  ooerational  aircraft  in  the  Mediterranean. 

According  to  Alexander  the  operation  was  "designed  as  a  oincer  aoveaent 

to  force  Kesselrino  to  draM  off  his  strength  froa  the  Cassino  front  to 

orotect  his  threatened  rear,  thereby  Meakenina  his  sain  front  and  giving  us  a 

oood  opportunity  to  break  through  his  winter  line. "31  In  his  written  order  of 

2  January  1944.  Fifth  Arav  was  tfsked  "to  carrv  out  an  assault  landing  on  the 

beaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Rone  with  the  object  of  cutting  the  eneav  lines  of 

communication  and  threatening  the  rear  of  the  Geraan  14  Corns. "  and  to  attack 

toward  Cas'.ino  and  Froninone  "shortly  prior  to  the  assault  landino  to  draw 

enemv  reserves  which  aight  be  eaoloyed  against  the  landing  forces  and  then  to 

create  a  breach  in  his  front  through  which  every  opportunity  will  be  taken  to 

link  up  rapidly  with  the  seaborne  ooeration. *32  Alexander  aust  have  been 

fairly  confident.  At  a  conference  with  subordinate  coaaanders  on  9  January 

he  remarked  that  the  ooeration  was  certain  to  frighten  Kesselrino  and  "said 

in  areat  glee  that  OVERLORD  would  be  unnecessary. "33 

As  Alexander's  olan  called  for  Fifth  Vmv  to  command  both  the  main 

effort  on  the  front  and  the  anohibious  landino  force.  6eneral  Clark  had 

significant  influence  on  the  desian  and  execution  of  this  major  ooeration. 

In  Clark  s  eves.  Operation  SHINGLE  would  “turn  the  enemy's  flank  at  a  point 

just  below  Rome"  and  facilitate  the  prompt  capture  of  that  citv.°* 

If  we  could  seize  the  Alban  Hills,  we  would  threaten  the  Gustav  Line 
defenders  from  the  rear  and  might  force  the  enemy  to  give  uo  his  powerful 
defense  line  in  order  to  avoid  entrapment.  Our  end  run  from  the 
Garigliano  sector  some  sixty  miles  up  the  coast  to  Anzio  was  designed  to 
orovide  just  such  a  threat  and  to  force  the  enemv  to  fall  back  bevond 
Rome.  He  would,  in  effect,  stab  a  daoger  into  Kesselrino's  rioht  flank 
at  Anzio.  with  the  blade  directed  at  the  Alban  Hills.05 
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If  Clark's  intent  was  soaewhst  vague.  hit  Fifth  Arav  order  of  12  January  Mai 
alto  aobiauouti 

Mission.  Fifth  Arav  Mill  launch  attack!  in  tha  Anzio  arta  on  H-Hour, 
D-Davi 

a)  To  seize  and  ttcura  a  baachhaad  in  tha  vicinity  of  Anzio. 

b)  Advanca  on  Colli  Lazialli.3* 

Tha  ordar  Mat  oartonallv  axplainad  bv  B6  Brann.  Clarkt't  B-3.  to  H6  Lucat  on 
tha  data  of  itt  ittua.  Tha  intant  Nat  not  to  forca  Lucat  to  aaka  an  advanca 
to  taiza  tha  Alban  Hillt  f  tuch  action  Mould  ritk  tha  tacrifica  of  hit 
corot.  Clark  countad  on  tha  Britith  Eiohth  Arty  to  attack  tiaultancouilv  to 
fix  Garaan  forcat  in  itt  zona.  Additionally  ha  countad  on  tha  Air  Forca  to 
"isolate"  tha  baachhaad  araa.  With  thit  coabination  of  affort  Clark  hooad 
that  hit  arav  ‘'would  achitvt  a  breakthrough  in  ont  olact  or  another.*^ 

Tha  final  olant  callad  for  a  tariat  of  corot-tizad  attack!  bv  Fifth  Arav 
on  the  Gustav  Lina  orior  to  SHINGLE.  On  12  January  tha  FEC  wduld  attack 
throuah  tha  aountaint  to  surround  Monte  Castino  froa  tha  north  and  aatt.  On 
17  January  tha  X  Corot  would  attack  across  the  6arioliano  River  and  advanca 
to  secur-*  high  ground  doainatino  tha  Liri  Valiev  froa  tha  south.  Altar 
closino  to  the  entrance  of  tha  Liri  Valiev  at  tha  Rapido  River,  tha  11  Corot 
was  to  attack  on  20  Januarv.  cross  tha  Rapido.  and  axoloit  tha  crossing  with 
an  araored  thrust  uo  the  Liri  Valiev  toward  Frosinone.  On  22  Januarv.  VI 
Corot  was  to  land  at  Anzio. 38  Allied  naval  forces  would  transoort  tha  assault 
force  and  oroviQe  fire  suooort  for  SHIN6LE  while  tha  air  force  would  flv 
interdiction  Missions  against  Garaan  reserves  deolovino  toward  tha  beachhead. 

III.  THE  RESULTS. 

he  Fift>  Arav's  initial  effort  in  its  coordinated  attacks  on  the  Gustav 
Line  beoan  on  12  Januarv  with  tha  FEC  attacking  with  its  two  divisions 
abreast  toward  San  Elia  and  Atina.  Tha  French  achieved  initial  surorise  but 


soon  iacad  a  bloodv  fight  in  rugged  terrain  as  tha  6eraans  reacted  with  their 


own  counterattacks.  The  French  attack  continual!  for  four  dav>  and  pained  San 
Elia,  but  tha  Corot  oausad  in  exhaustion  and  had  only  just  raachad  tha  Gustav 
Lina  dafantat.  Tha  French  ratuaad  tha  attack  on  21  January,  but  thit  affort 
alto  aada  ttrictlv  liaitad  paint  bafora  pausino  aoain  to  raorouo. 

On  tha  laft  tha  X  (Br)  Corot  attackad  acrott  tha  aouth  of  tha  6arioliano 
on  tha  ayanino  of  17  January  with  two  divitiont  abraatt  and  alto  achiayad 
tactical  suronie.  Nithin  twentv-four  hourt  thev  ha'J  crotaad  tan  battalions 
in  suits  of  local  countarattacks  bv  tha  defendina  94th  Division.  Bv  tha 

i 

19th.  tha  divisions  had  seized  Nintvrno  and  toaa  of  tha  hioh  around 
overlookina  the  river  whila  in  tha  aastarn  oart  of  tha  Corps  tactor  tha 
Corot  s  46th  Division  launchad  anothar  attack  acrott  tha  river.  However,  the 
6eraant  had  reacted  in  stranqth  to  tha  X  Corot's  initial  success.  On  18 
January  Kesselrino  ordered  the  1  Parachute  Corot  headouartert  alono  with  the 
29th  and  90th  Panzer  Grenadier  Divitiont  to  counterattack  tha  bridoehead. 
Arrival  of  the  lead  eleeenti  of  theta  forces  on  the  20th  brouoht  the  X  Corot 
attack  in  the  west  to  a  halt  and  reoulsed  tha  46th's  atteaoted  crossino  near 
Sant*  Anoelo. 

'f ter  attackino  on  16  January  to  seize  Honta  Trocchio.  the  last  hioh 
oround  bafora  tha  Raoido.  the  36th  Infantrv  Division  of  II  <US>  Corot 
launched  its  river  crossino  affort  into  tha  oraparad  defenses  of  tha  6eraan 
15th  Panzer  6renadier  Division  on  20  Januarv.  Bv  23  Januarv  it  was  clear 
that  reoeated  attaints  had  oroducad  nothino  but  failure  for  tha  36th.  But 
the  combination  of  Fifth  Army  attacks  on  tha  Gustav  Lina  had  stretched  tha 
German  defense  to  its  liait  bv  21  Januarv.  All  local  reserves  had  bean 
coaaitted  and  Kesselrino  had  coaaitted  his  aobila  arav  orouo  reserves.  The 
coast  south  of  Rome  lav  virtually  undefended. 

The  VI  Corot  invasion  force  initiated  its  landinos  in  tha  vicinitv  of 
Anzio  at  0200  hours  on  22  Januarv.  Total  surorise  was  achieved.  The  Corps 
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established  security  and  btoan  unloading  its  equipment.  Bv  the  end  of  the 
next  dav  all  tQuioaent  of  the  assault  forcts  and  the  floating  rsssrvss  had 
bssn  unloaded.  Th*  Cores  also  advanetd  to  its  plannnsd  btachhtad  lint 
extending  roughlv  six  silts  inland  and  twelve  silts  along  tht  coast,  ctntortd 
on  Aniio.^9  Lucas  continutd  to  focus  on  his  build  uo  and  did  not  launch  any 
sajor  advanct  frot  tht  btachhtad  during  tht  first  week.  After  oroddino  fros 
Clark  on  28  January.  Lucas  struck  out  on  30  January  with  a  coordinattd  attack 
toward  Casooltont  and  Cistsrna.  Bv  1  Ftbruarv  tht  attack  had  stallid. 
Alexander  and  Clark,  visitino  tht  btachhtad  that  day.  dtcidtd  that  Lucas 
should  takt  uo  tht  dtftnst  against  tht  counttrattack  that  would  surtly  cost. 

iJnknowinol v,  Lucas  had  bartlv  orttspttd  tht  6trsans  on  30  January. 
Starting  on  tht  day  of  tht  landing  tht  6arsans  had  rtacttd  quickly,  drawing 
rtstr*  fros  whtrtvtr  avaiiablt  to  knit  together  a  dtftnst  around  Anzio, 

On  tht  dav  of  tht  landing,  Kesselring  ordtrtd  I  Parachut*  Coros  back  to  tht 
Rost  arta  to  takt  charqt  of  tht  various  battalion  sized  tltstnts  at  or 
heading  toward  Anzio.  On  24  January  6tntral  von  Hacktnstn  and  his  Fourteenth 
Arsv  was  ordered  to  take  charge.  Bv  tht  beginning  of  Ftbruarv  the  beachhead 
was  cordoned  bv  I  Para.  Coros  on  the  north  and  the  LXXVI  Panzer  Coros. 
relieved  troa  the  Adriatic  sector  bv  LI  Mountain  Coros.  in  the  south,  each 
with  about  two  and  one-half  divisions  of  tixtd  tltstnts.  Macktnsen  s  force 
orew  to  eight  divisions  before  hi  started  couterattackino  on  7  February. 

After  Dreliainarv  actions  he  launched  his  major  effort  on  16  February,  but 
the  attack  did  not  succeed  in  tliainating  the  beachhead.  Before  it  ended, 
however,  th*  Germans  had  oushtd  tht  VI  Coros  back  to  a  lint  otnerallv  of  the 
sene  trace  as  that  occuoitd  on  23  January. 

In  order  to  link  uo  with  the  encircled  VI  Coros.  Fifth  Arnv  made  renewed 
attenots  to  break  throuoh  the  Sustav  Line,  resulting  in  the  second  and  third 
battles  for  Cassino.  but  a  breakthrough  was  not  achieved.  Starting  in  late 
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January  and  listing  through  aid-Februarv.  tht  French  divisions  snd  the  II 
(U3)  Coros  continuod  to  attack  to  the  north  and  osst  of  Cassino.  With  ths  II 
Coros  exhausted.  tho  newly  foraed  Nom  Zoalsnd  Corps  rtplscod  it  in  lino  and 
rosuaod  tho  attack  on  17  February.  Bv  23  March  Fifth  Arav  had  still  failod 
to  broak  tho  Gustav  Lino  in  soito  of  aassivo  boobino  offorts  on  both  tho 
aonastorv  and  town  of  Cassino  to  assist  tho  Now  Zealand  Coros' s  advanco.  Tho 
Winter  Offensive  had  cooo  to  a  droarv  conclusion  on  both  the  Anxio  and  6ustav 
fronts. 

Obviously  the  operation  had  failod  to  achieve  tho  intended  results. 
Rather  than  advaneina  the  Allied  front  north  of  Rote  Alexander  instead  faced 
two  seoarate  stalled  fronts  still  south  of  Rose.  Conseouentl v.  the  tioetable 
envisioned  bv  Churchill  at  the  turn  of  the  vear  was  now  ieooardixed.  As 
earlv  as  22  February  General  Wilson  reouested  that  ANVIL  be  cancelled. 
Discussion  over  the  future  of  ANVIL  continued  throuoh  the  sorino.  The 
operation  coaoeted  with  Italy  for  trooos  and  with  OVERLORD  for  landina  craft. 
The  Allies  set  20  March  as  a  deadline  for  reviewino  the  situation  in  Italv 
and  reachino  a  decision.  On  22  March  the  British  Chiefs  recoaaended 
cancelling  ANVIL.40  On  24  March  the  U,S.  Joint  Chiefs  aoreed  that  it  could 
be  oostooned  until  about  10  Julv.  On  17  Aoril  the  British  Chiefs  voiced 
their  opposition  to  even  a  oostooned  ANVIL,  seeino  that  the  “withdrawal  of 
anv  resources  froa  the  Hedi terranean  front  eight  well  render  it  inoossible 
for  us  either  to  exploit  a  victory  in  that  theater  or  to  achieve  our 
overriding  ouroose — to  contain  as  oanv  Geraan  divisions  as  possible  awav  froa 
OVERLORD. “4l 

Of  course  as  the  ANVIL  debate  was  oroceedino.  the  British  operational 
conaanders  in  the  Mediterranean  were  indeed  planning  their  victory  in  the 
soring.  Starting  as  earlv  as  February  and  working  on  the  basis  of  an 
appreciation  developed  bv  General  John  Hardina.  Alexander's  new  chief  of 
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staff,  tha  1 Si h  Arav  Brouo  haadouerters  devised  Operation  DIADEM.  DIADEM  Nat 
to  b«  a  thrta  phased  ootration.  Phase  I  calltd  for  tht  destruction  of  tnt 
Gustav  Lin*  while  fixino  Ktseel..na's  aobil*  rttprvtt  with  a  deception 
achppp.  In  Phase  II.  tht  Allita  would  continue  tht  advancp  to  dPitrov  tht 
Hitltr  Lint,  positions  built  durinp  tht  winter  about  six  tilts  behind  tht 
6ustav  Lint  Tht  air  fores  would  interdict  6trtan  rtscrvts  as  thtv  began  to 
rtact  durinp  this  ohast.  Phast  III  includtd  a  breakout  bv  tht  VI  Cores  at 
Amig  with  the  aission  of  driving  to  Valtontant  to  cut  tht  6eraan  Tenth 
Artv  s  LOCs.  Major  rtprouoinp  was  ^jeouirtd  before  the  operation.  Eiohth 
Arty,  ainus  V  British  Coros.  redeployed  west  of  the  Aocnnines  to  conduct  the 
tain  attack  uo  the  Liri  Valley.  Fifth  Arty  shifted  west  and  was  to  conduct  a 
supporting  attack  across  the  Baripliano  and  to  link-uo  with  the  Amia  force. 
VI  Coros  would  attack  on  order,  anticipated  at  about  D«-4.*2 

Alexnder's  intent  for  DIADEM  was  "to  destroy  the  right  wino  of  the 
6ertan  Tenth  Arayj  to  drive  what  retains  of  it  and  the  6ertan  Fourteenth  Arav 
north  of  Roeei  and  to  oursue  the  enetv  to  the  Riaini-Piso  line  inflictino 
cnaxinue  losses  on  hie  in  the  orocess."*^  It  is  clear  that  Alexander  now 
envisioned  a  battle  of  annihilation,**  Besides  this  shift  in  operational 
conceot.  several  other  differences  between  0IADEM  and  the  winter  ooeration 
held  the  orotise  of  victory  in  the  sorino.  A  first  and  obvious  difference 
was  the  weather,  now  offerino  the  Allies  better  conditions  in  which  to 
exploit  their  areored  strenth  and  oeneral  eobilitv  superiority.  Second. 
DIADEM  planned  for  creatlv  concentrated  forces  coapared  to  the  earlier 
battles.  that  had  been  division  sectors  were  now  coros  sectors:  foraer  coros 
sectors  were  now  arav  sectors.  Alaost  twice  as  aanv  divisions  would  be 
ousned  into  the  fioht.  This  was  true  for  VI  Corps  as  well  at  Aniio.  In 
contrast  to  the  initial  two  division  assault  force  that  landed  ir,  January.  VI 
Corps  would  have  six  divisions  and  ouicklv  oain  a  seventh  for  the  breakout  in 
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DIADEM. 


The  15th  Armv  Grouo.  now  Allied  Armies  Italv.  kicked  off  the  operation 
on  11  ttav.  The  FEC  orovided  the  kev  to  destabilization  of  the  Gustav  Line 
with  a  breakthrouoh  up  the  Ausente  Valley  followed  by  a  drive  through  the 
Aurunci  Mountains,  spearheading  the  Allied  advance  and  soon  jeooardizino 
German  oositions  in  the  Hitler  Line.  On  18  Nay  Cassino  was  finally  taken  bv 
elements  of  the  II  (Polish)  Cores.  Alexander  committed  the  Armv  Group 
reserve,  the  36th  (US)  Division,  to  VI  Corps  at  Anzio  and  ordered  the  Corns 

to  attack  on  23  liav.  Bv  ^  5  May,  II  and  VI  (US)  Cores  made  contact. 

Kesselrino  conducted  a  withdrawal  of  elements  of  both  his  armies  during  the 
oeriod  26-30  Mav  and  took  up  oositions  in  the  Caesar  Line,  still  south  of 
Rome.  On  30  Mav  the  36th  Division  of  VI  Corps  found  a  oao  in  the  German 
defenses  near  Velletri.  Bv  2  June,  Fifth  Armv  had  forced  the  Germans  to 

withdraw  aoain  to  a  qeneral  line  of  the  Tiber  and  Aniene  Rivers.  On  4  June 

1944.  Fifth  Armv  elements  entered  Rome. 

The  next  two  months  were  a  stark  contrast  to  the  first  months  o+  1944  as 
the  15th  Armv  Grouo  continued  in  pursuit  of  Kesselrina's  forces.  Althouah 
thev  aot  off  to  an  awkward  start,  the  Allies  advanced  with  the  Fifth  Armv  in 
the  west  and  the  Eiahth  Armv  in  the  east,  oursuino  the  German  Fourteenth  and 
Tenth  Armies  r esoecti vel v ,  until  late  June  when  the  Germans  stabilized 
temoorarilv  on  the  Frieda  Line  in  the  Lake  Trasimeno  area.  In  late  June  the 
Allies  attacked  aoain.  broke  the  Frieda  Line  and  resumed  the  pursuit  up  to 
the  Arno  River.  In  earlv  August  thev  had  generallv  attained  the  oosition 
envisioned  for  January  bv  the  Tehran  conferees,  except  in  the  east  where  thev 
were  still  short  of  Rimini,  kesselrino  took  uo  the  defense  of  northern  Italv 
on  the  Gothic  Line  with  the  forces  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  south  and  four 
additional  divisions  with  which  he  was  reinforced  in  June.'*® 
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IV.  ANALYSIS— TRACING  EFFECTS  BACK  TO  CAUSES 


Could  the  Allies  have  reached  the  Gothic  Line  in  March?  Whv  did 
Alexander's  "Battle  for  Roue."  as  he  titled  it  in  his  orders,  fail? 

Reviewino  the  course  of  events  seees  to  beo  these  Questions.  Theory  orovides 
a  framework  that  helos  to  exolain  whv.  Let's  first  recao  the  situation  in 
which  the  ooposino  forces  found  themselves  in  late  1943. 

The  German  force  under  OB  Sued  wa3  ooeratina  in  a  secondary  theater  with 
a  mission  to  hold  the  enemv  at  bav  as  far  south  as  oossible  for  as  Iona  as 
oossible.  It  was  clearlv  on  the  defensive,  both  ooerational 1 v  and 
tactically.  While  ceding  many  advantages  to  its  opponents,  it  was  not 
outnumbered,  occupied  very  defensible  terrain,  had  mobile  formations  tor 
reserves,  and  had  many  experienced  units.  It  was  capable  of  a  defense  that 
included  strona  counterattacks.  To  win.  Kesselrino  needed  to  hold  around  for 
as  long  as  possible  while  preserving  his  force.  If  a  major  portion  of  his 
force,  to  include  mobile  reserves,  were  destroyed,  he  would  lose. 

The  Allies  were  also  in  a  secondary  theaters  their  mission  was  to  fix 
the  German  forces  there.  Thev  were  on  the  ooerational  and  tactical 
offensive,  havino  the  capability  to  attack  or  defend.  While  not  outnumbenno 
the  Germans,  thev  had  significant  advantages  in  air  oower,  sea  power,  and 
material  superiority  and  mobility  for  their  land  forces.  Tbev  could  win  bv 
continuing  to  achieve  tactical  successes  while  retaining  the  caoabilitv  tor 
ar,  operational  success.  Thev  woujd  lose  if  the  possibility  of  that 
ooerational  success  was  negated. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  hr.  Churchill  set  Rome  as  the  next 
objective  in  the  theater,  citing  its  strateaic  and  oolitical  value.  The 
strateaic  value  was  debatable,  as  the  conference  at  Tehran  had  already 
indicated.  Its  oolitical  value  is  and  was  even  more  difficult  to  assess. 

But  orantino  that  Rome  did  have  political  value,  let's  turn  to  look  at  the 
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indications  of  battlino  for  Rome  as  a  political  objective. 

Clausewitz 's  fundamental  oremise  in  his  treatise  On  War  is  that  Mar  is 

an  extension  of  oolicv.  Therefore,  the  oolitical  interests  of  the  state  must 

alwavs  govern  the  military  actions  taken  to  achieve  those  interests.  "The 

oolitical  object  is  the  goal,  war  is  the  means  of  reaching  it.  and  means  can 

never  be  considered  in  isolation  from  their  purpose."*6  However,  he  also 

stated  that  the  oolitical  aim  can  not  be  a  tyrant.  "It  must  adapt  itself  to 

its  chosen  means."  In  terms  of  means,  the  most  superior  accordina  to 

Clausewitz  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  force.  While  lesser  means  are 

available  and  mav  lead  to  success,  the  commander  must  recoanize  the  interests 

and  resolve  of  his  enemy  when  choosina  anv  lesser  means.  The  seizure  of  anv 

terrain  objective  si'-h  as  a  citv  must  be  considered  in  this  context.  The 

oossession  of  terrain  objectives  can  be  the  immediate  object  of  an 

enaaqement.  i.e.  tactics,  but  operations  should  focus  on  a  decisive 

battle.47  In  a  oarticular  example  that  seems  relevant  to  the  Allies' 

situation.  Clausewitz  offered  the  followina: 

If  for  instance  the  main  objective  of  the  attack  is  the  enemvs  caoital 
and  the  defender  has  not  taken  ud  a  oosition  between  it  and  the 
attacker,  the  latter  would  be  making  a  mistake  if  he  advanced  straight  on 
the  citv.  He  would  do  better  to  strike  at  the  communications  between 
the  enemv  army  and  its  caoital  and  there  seek  the  victorv  which  will 
brina  him  tD  the  citv.48 

) 

Although  Jomini  aeneraliv  saw  war  as  less  subservient  to  Dolicv.  he  also 
recoanized  that  ooerational  art  must  sometimes  address  the  caoture  of 
oolitical  objectives.  Jomini  addressed  these  within  his  discussion  of 
"oolitical  objective  ooints"  in  his  work.  The  Art  of  War.  If  oolitical 
objective  ooints  were  not  also  objectives  justified  bv  ourelv  military 
considerations,  then  "their  consideration  should  be  postponed  until  after  the 
decisive  events  of  the  campaian."4^  Clearlv.  Jomini.  like  Clausewitz.  felt 
that  the  ooerational  commander  should  focus  on  a  decisive  battle,  not  the 
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nolitical  objective.  The  political  objective  would  be  pained  as  a  result  of 
the  decisive  battle.  Accepting  this  need  for  a  decisive  battle,  the  looical 
Question  then  is  how  to  obtain  and  win  one. 

The  foremost  Cl ausewi tz i an  concept  that  answers  this  auestion  is  that  of 
the  "center  of  gravity. "  Clausewitz  used  this  tern  to  describe  the  fecal 
□oint  to  which  all  strength  should  be  aoolied  in  order  to  achieve  decisive 
victorv.  He  recognized  this  conceot  at  both  the  strategic  and  operational 
levels  of  war.  In  Book  Eiaht,  on  war  plans,  he  describes  a  center  of  gravitv 
at  the  strategic  level  as  "the  hub  of  all  cower  and  movement .  on  which 
everything  depends."50  While  the  specific  nature  of  a  center  of  gravitv  at  the 
strategic  level  may  be  rather  diverse.  Clausewitz  is  exolicit  concerning  the 
conceot  at  the  operational  level.  “A  center  of  gravitv  is  always  found  where 
the  mass  is  concentrated  most  densely.  It  presents  the  most  effective  target 
for  a  blows  furthermore,  the  heaviest  blow  is  that  struck  bv  the  center  of 
aravitv."51  Clausewitz's  premise  then,  combining  this  conceot  with  his  "first 
orinciole  rf  strateov."  is  to  identify  the  enemy's  center  of  gravitv  and  to 
strike  it  with  "as  many  trooos  as  oossible. . .  .at  the  decisive  point. Il5^ 

Jomini  treated  the  conceot  of  "decisive  point"  at  length}  indeed,  he 
mav  be  considered  the  author  of  this  theoretical  conceot.  In  his  first  maxim 
of  the  "fundamental  orinciole  of  war."  Jomini  states  that  a  successful 
commander  must  "throw  gv  strategic  movements  the  mass  of  an  armv, 
successively,  uoon  the  decisive  ooints  of  a  tieater  of  war... at  che  orooer 
times  and  with  eneroy ,  "5:'  Jomini  defines  a  decisive  ODint  as  a  aeographical 
point  or  line  that  due  to  its  terrain  value  or  positional  value  relative  to 
the  enemv  aains  an  immense  importances  a  point  from  which  a  force  is  "capable 
of  exercising  a  marked  influence  either  upon  the  result  of  the  camoaion  or 
uoon  a  single  enterprise. 

Application  of  these  two  concepts  to  the  Allies'  operation  in  Januarv 
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1944  seems  almost  too  obvious.  The  German  center  of  qravitv  Mas  the  riaht 
Mina  of  Kesselring ' s  defense —  the  XIV  Panzer  Corns  with  the  mobile  reserves 
that  backed  it  uo.  The  decisive  point  was  the  Colli  Laziali.  Alexander  and 
Clark  were  apparently  on  the  right  track  as  suggested  bv  theory,  or  at  least 
verv  close  to  it.  However,  let's  continue  the  analysis  in  more  detail. 

The  essence  of  Alexander's  operational  concent  was  the  amphibious 
turnino  movement.  Operation  SHINGLE.  Goth  Clausewitz  and  Jomini  oave 
substantial  treatment  to  enveloping  operations  in  their  writina.  Jomini '5 
fundamental  principle  also  included  acting  "upon  the  communications  of  the 
enemv  as  much  as  possible  without  compromising  one's  own."55  He  asserteu  .hat 
"as  a  aeneral  orinciol e. . . the  decisive  points  of  maneuver  are  on  that  flank 
of  the  enemv  upon  which,  if  his  oooonent  operates,  he  can  more  easily  cut  him 
off  *r om  his  base  and  supporting  forces  without  beino  exoosed  to  the  same 
danaer."56  While  holding  the  potential  for  great  results,  there  is.  as  Jomini 
saw.  significant  danoer  in  enveloping  maneuvers.  "Even  when  the  extremity  of 
the  enemv  s  front  of  operations  is  pained,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  act  upon 
his  rear,  since  bv  so  doing  the  assailant  in  manv  cases  will  lose  his  own 
communications."5^  Addressino  this  topic  further  in  his  discussion  of 
strateoic  lines.  Jomini  postulated  that  "strateoic  lines  cannot  be  interior 
when  our  efforts  are  directed  against  onr.*  of  the  extremities  of  the  enemv  s 
front  of  ooerations.  "5t*  Recoonizino  the  advantage  of  interior  lines.  Jomini 
continued  to  warn  that  exterior  lines  mav  be  taken  when  numerically  suoerior 
"to  attain  a  great  success;  but  the  operation  must  be  of  short  duration,  and 
care  must  have  been  taktn  to  oreoare  a  plan  of  safe  retreat."59  Lastly,  "a 
maneuver  to  outflank  and  turn  a  wino  should  be  connected  with  other  attacks, 
and  oooortunelv  suooorted  by  an  attempt  of  the  remainder  of  the  armv  on  the 
enemy's  front,  either  aoainst  the  wino  turned  or  aoainst  the  center, “6I-1 

Clausewitz 's  thoughts  on  an  envelopment  were  similar.  “The  envelopina 
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or  turnina  movement  mav  have  two  objectives.  It  mav  aim  at  disruotinp.  or 

cutting,  communications,  causing  the  armv  to  Hither  and  die.  and  thus  be 

forced  to  retreats  or  it  mav  aim  at  cutting  off  the  retreat  itself."61  If  the 

aim  is  the  latter  and  the  envelooment  successful  it  has  osvchological  as  well 

as  phvsical  effects.  It  will  "tend  to  oaralyze  movement  and  the  abilitv  to 

resist.  ar,d  so  affect  the  balance  between  victory  and  defeat.  "62  Clausewitz 

viewed  tnc  combination  of  physical  and  moral  factors  as  “inseparable"  in 

destrovinp  th*  enemy's  forces,  the  superior  means  of  operational  art. 

However,  “the  advantaoe  that  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  oossesses  over  all 

other  means  is  balanced  bv  its  cost  and  danger:  and  it  is  onlv  to  avoid  these 

risks  that  other  oolicies  are  employed."63  Because  of  these  potential  costs 

and  danger,  an  operational  envelopment  “can  only  be  justified  if  the  attacker 

is  strong  enough  not  to  have  anv  doubts  about  the  outcome."64  As  an 

additional  caution  Clausewitz  wrote: 

As  for  an  army's  retreat  beino  cut  off,  the  threat  of  narrowed  or 
endangered  lines  of  retreat  should  likewise  not  be  overrated.  Recent 
experience  has  made  it  olain  that  where  the  troops  are  good  and  their 
commanders  bold  they  are  more  likelv  to  break  throuoh  than  be  tranced. 6^‘ 

These  two  theorists,  however,  certainly  did  not  corner  the  market  with 
reaard  to  truth  and  war.  After  all.  they  were  both  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and 
warfare  had  chanoed  si qni f i cantl v  bv  1943.  The  British  theorist.  B.H. 

Liddell  Hart,  wrote  extensively  during  the  inter-war  vears  and  was  in  manv 
respects  antithetical  to  Clausewitz.  Hart  wrote  that  “dislocation"  is  the 
aim  of  str ateav--“the  true  aim  is  not  so  much  to  seek  battle  as  to  seek  a 
strategic  situation  so  advantaoeous  that  if  it  does  not  of  itself  produce  the 
decision,  its  continuation  bv  a  battle  is  sure  to  achieve  this."66 
Dislocation  could  be  accomplished  bv  methods  which  included  compelling  a 
sudden  chance  in  the  enemv  front  or  endanaering  his  supplies.6^  in  taking 
these  actions  the  phvsical  aspect  must  be  combined  with  the  psychological 
aspect  and  "onlv  when  both  are  combined  is  the  strategy  trulv  an  indirect 
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aoDroach.  calculated  to  dislocate  the  opponent's  balance."68  Qbviouslv, 
Liddell  Hart  and  Clausewitz  Mere  not  thinkino  on  entirely  different  lines. 
Liddell  Hart  also  adds  caution  and  some  Qualifications  to  use  of  such  an 
indirect  aooroachs 

The  mere  action  of  earchina  indirectly  towards  the  enemv  and  on  the  rear 
of  his  disoositions  does  not  constitute  a  strategic  indirect  aoDroach. 
Strategic  art  is  not  so  simple.  Such  an  approach  stay  start  by  being 
indirect  in  relation  to  the  enemy's  front,  but  bv  the  very  directness  of 
its  progress  toMards  his  rear  may  allow  hie  to  change  bis  disoositions. 
so  that  it  soon  becomes  a  direct  approach  to  his  new  front.69 

To  prevent  the  enemv  from  successfully  turning  his  front.  Liddell  Hart  called 

for  a  “distraction"  in  conjunction  with  the  indirect  aoproach.  The  object  of 

the  distraction  is  to  “deorive  the  enemv  of  his  freedom  of  action. 

A  synthesis  of  all  three  views  on  this  tvoe  of  ooeration  would  include 

consensus  on  several  ooints.  Ooerational  maneuver  aaainst  the  enemy  s  lines 

of  communication  holds  the  ootential  for  decisive  action  and  great  success. 

An  envelopment  of  this  type  also  holds  significant  danoers  and  must  be 

aooroached  accordinalv.  Included  in  the  considerations  imDlicit  in  this 

danger  are  s.multaneous  attacks  a'gainst  the  enemy's  Front,  relative 

superiority  at  the  decisive  point,  and  agoressive  execution. 

Theory  suggests  then  that  SHINGLE  did  hold  the  potential  for  oreat 

success.  The  German  center  of  gravity  was  vul nerabl e--ver v  susceptible  to  a 

) 

distraction  in  Liddell  Hart's  terms.  The  def ensi bi 1 i tv  of  the  terrain  would 
allow  the  Allies  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  enemv  with  resoect  to  this 

advaritaoe  and  trap  a  substantial  force  sou  of  Rome.  While  other  secondary 

routes  of  withdrawal  were  available  northeast  out  of  the  Liri  Valiev  to  Route 
5.  the  Alban  Hills  provided  choke  ooints  on  the  two  major  lines  of 
communication  to  the  XIV  Panzer  Corps  as  well  as  commanding  observation  to 
both  the  south  and  west.  The  nearbv  beaches  and  port  at  Anzio  provided  the 
Allies  an  excellent  axis  of  advance  for  this  deep  maneuver.  The  Allies  not 
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onlv  had  the  amohibious  caoabilitv  to  utilize  the  axis,  but  also  the  air 
suoerioritv  with  which  to  cover  the  eaneuver. 

But  what  of  the  dangers  of  which  the  theorists  warned?  Liddell  Hart 
wrote  that  "suoerior  weight  at  the  intended  decisive  ooint  does  not  suffice 
unless  that  ooint  cannot  be  reinforced  in  time  bv  the  oooonent. "7*  The  6er*ans 
had  the  caoabilitv  to  reinforce  froe  both  the  Fourteenth  Army  in  northern 
Italv  and  froe  outside  Italy  as  well.  The  reinf orceeent  had  been  olanned  and 
to  some  extent  oricticed.  The  issue  of  time  would  deoend  mostly  on  Allied 
air  interdiction  efforts,  but  weather  was  clearlv  a  factor  in  considerino  the 
effectiveness  of  air  oower  at  that  time  of  vear.  It  would  orove  to  be 
limited.  As  it  was.  movements  of  units  such  as  the  65th  Infantrv  Division 
from  Genoa  and  the  715th  Infantrv  Division  from  southern  France  oroved  the 
German  capabilitv  for  raoid  reinforcement.  Reinforcino  elements  beoan 
arriving  as  earlv  as  26  Januarv  to  contain  and  later  counterattack  the  Anzio 
beachhead. 72 

Besides  the  caoabilities  of  rei nrorcement  to  the  Tenth  rtrmv  area,  the 
'Vanth  Armv  itself  would  have  the  advantage,  according  to  Jomini.  of  fighting 
om  a  central  position.  "For  forces  nearly  eoual .  all  central  or  interior 
wwsitions  would  be  oreferable  to  exterior  ones. ...  Great  mobility  and  activitv 
on  oart  of  the  trooos  occupying  these  positions  will  be  a  strona  element 
of  security  or  suoerioritv  over  the  enemv.  since  it  renders  oossible  raoid 
concentration  at  different  and  successive  points  of  the  front. "7^  kesselring 
used  this  advantaoe  to  employ  units  of  the  29th  and  90th  Panzer  Grenadier 
Divisions  and  the  Herman  Goerrino  Division  success! vel v.  first  to  the  Tenth 
Armv  front  and  subseauentlv  against  the  Anzio  beachhead. 

The  Germans  also  had  the  advantages  of  defense.  Cl auswewi tz ‘ s  "stronger 
form  of  war."  At  both  levels  Clausewitz  asserts. that  the  factors  of  terrain, 
surgrise.  and  concentric  attack  can  all  be  utilized  bv  the  defender  to  his 
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advantaoe.  In  an  interesting  juxtaposition.  the  advantageous  central 
oosition  described  bv  Jomini  becoeee  the  basis  for  concentric  attacks  bv  the 
defender  aoainst  the  offender's  seoarated  thrusts.  The  strength  of  the 
defense  was  eoitoeized  in  ttalv  bv  the  battles  for  Cassino. 

Lastly,  the  fiahting  ability  of  the  eneev  eust  be  considered  in  light  of 
Clausewit2's  warning  with  regard  to  good  trooos  with  bold  commanders.  The 
Germans  had  been  defendino  and  withdrawing  in  the  face  of  heavv  eneev 
oressure  in  Sicilv  and  Italy  for  half  a  year.  While  they  had  yielded  around 
they  had  made  the  Allies  oav  dearly  for  all  their  advances.  They  continued 
to  fiaht  with  tenacity  and  aqilitv.  The  escaoe  of  the  XIV  Panzer  Coras  in 
Mav  1944  clearly  deaonstrated  that  the  Germans  still  held  these  two  qualities 
at  this  time. 

Besides  German  advantages  in  defending,  there  were  Allied  disadvantages 
in  an  ooerational  offense.  Alexander  faced  significant  limitations  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  divisions  available,  the  number  of  landina  craft  available, 
and  the  duration  of  suooort  bv  those  craft.  The  second  factor  dictated  the 
strength  with  which  he  could  thrust  to  the  decisive  ooint.  The  first  factor 
olaced  a  constraint  on  ooerations  aoainst  the  front.  However,  it  is  seldom 
that  a  commander  has  all  the  resources  he  wants. 

Other  factors  olaved  to  his  di  sadvantaae.  The  Allies  fouaht  raoid 
swollen  rivers,  mud.  and  steep  montainous  slopes  throughout  the  winter.  This 
forced  attackino  units  to  cause  often  to  reorouo  and  to  brino  uo  suooiies  and 
support.  Also,  the  friction  inherent  in  coalition  warfare  must  be  cited  as  a 
disadvantage  that  challenged  Alexander  in  trving  to  execute  this  tvoe  of 
operation.  Commanders  with  diverse  perspectives  due  to  national  backoround. 
doctrinal  differences,  and  parochialism  certainlv  contrasted  to  an  enemv 
whose  leaders  shared  a  common  cultural  backoround.  The  histories  of  this 
camoaian  contain  various  alleoations  of  ousilanimitv  on  the  oart  of 
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Alexander.  egotism  and  self-interest  on  tho  part  of  Clark,  foar  of  casualties 
on  tho  oart  of  tho  Britioh.  and  an  inclination  on  tho  oart  of  American* 
commanders  to  accopt  bloodv  battlo  lightly. 

Nhilo  it  Mould  bo  speculation  to  surest  on  tho  basis  of  theory  that  tho 
Allies  could  have  Non  "The  Battlo  for  Romm.”  tho  theoretical  concepts  just 
rsviONOd  do  shON  nhv  they  did  not.  illuminating  tho  causes  of  the  effects. 
These  eay  be  summarized  into  three  basic  causes.  First.  Alexander  and  Clark 
failed  to  recognize  and  focus  on  a  decisive  battle — a  battle  of 
annihilation.  Second,  Clark's  and  Lucas's  conservatism  destined  the  effort 
to  he  less  than  successful.  Third,  supporting  attacks  along  the  front  were 
inadequate  and  not  well  coordinated.  Let's  look  at  each  of  these  areas  in 
more  detail. 

It  is  inpossible  to  know  the  exact  thoughts  of  Alexander  and  Clark,  but 
there  is  substantial  evidence  to  suggest  that  neither  fullv  aooreciated  thir- 
operation  in  the  terns  that  the  theor  jts  suggest.  While  both  connanders' 
intentions  included  threatening  the  XIV  Corns  from  the  rear,  neither 
expressed  anv  specific  intent  to  destroy  those  forces.  On  the  contrary.'  both 
looked  for  the  threat  to  cause  withdrawal.  In  his  order,  "The  Battle  for 
Rome."  Alexander's  directives  include  that  the  "Commander  Fifth  Armv  will  so 
conduct  his  operations  as  to  force  the  enemy  to  withdraw  North  of  Rone."^^ 

4 

Clark's  intent  ouoted  earlier  shows  this  same  line  of  thought.  As  suggested 
bv  Alexander's  title  for  the  ooeration.  the  primary  focus  was  on  Rone.  To 
aet  there  they  needed  to  force  the  defenders  out  of  their  solid  positions  to 
the  south.  As  experience  told  then  that  a  "push"  would  not  work,  perhaps  a 
"null"  caused  bv  a  rear  threat  would.  As  they  were  not  focused  on  a  decisive 
battle  in  terms  of  annihilation,  they  only  needed  to  threaten,  not  actually 
strike,  the  rear  of  the  XIV  Corps.  They  did  not  know  or  did  not  heed 
Clausewitzs  assertion  that  "the  decision  in  arms  is  for  all  major  and  minor 
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operations  in  war  what  cash  payaent  i*  in  coaaerce. . .regardless  how  rarely 
settleaents  actually  occur,  they  can  never  bo  ontirolv  absent.*^  Evtn  if 
Alexander  understood  tho  procopta  of  thoorv  tilth  roqard  to  tho  roar  throat, 
ho  nob  not  prepared  to  aottlo  tho  account  in  caah.  Not  only  did  ho  fail  to 
doatroy  tho  XIV  Corpa.  ho  failod  to  diarupt  Kesselring's  capability  to  roact. 

Tho  aaaoaaoont  that  Alexander  lackod  a  full  approciation  of  tho 
oporational  context  in  Oocoobor  and  January  appoara  validated  by  later 
evonta.  With  tho  arrival  of  hia  now  chief  of  ataff.  Alexander  planned  DIADEM 
with  a  specific  aia  of  annihilation*  and  hia  intent  for  this  operation  was 
distinctly  changed  froa  "The  Battle  for  Rose."  Tho  British  soldier  and 
historian  of  personal  oxpcrionco  in  Italy.  N.B.F.  Jackson,  attributed 
Hardinq  with  being  the  first  to  actually  envision  a  battle  of  annihilation  in 
Italy,  as  shown  by  an  appreciation  which  Harding  prepared  in  February.76 

t 

Alexander  wrote  in  hia  Heaoirs  that  "the  whole  undertaking,  of  course, 
was  a  risk?  but  it  was  a  carefully  calculated  risk  and  had  every  opportunity 
of  cooing  off  if  the  operations  had  been  handled  with  dash  and  vigour— which, 
as  I  have  eade  clear,  they  were  not.*77  The  6ereans  certainly  did  not  fail  to 
notice  the  lack  of  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  All.^d  aaohibious  force. 
Kesselring's  chief  of  staff,  6eneral  Siegfried  Hestphal ,  wrote  that  *the 
eneev  reaained  astonishingly  oassi ve. . . . It  was  therefore  ooriible  to  build 
uo  a  new  front  to  oppose  hie.*78  Bv  failing  to  strike  with  the  "energy* 
advocated  bv  Joeini  in  his  fundaaental  principle,  the  eaneuver  resulted  only 
in  a  direct  approach  to  a  new  front,  as  Liddell  Hart  had  warned.  They  did  not 
dislocate  the  eneev.  Clark's  cautions  to  Lucas  dissuaded  the  latter  froa 
striking  out  aggressively  to  the  decisive  point.  VI  Corps  instead  reeained 
near  Anzio,  which,  as  events  proved,  was  clearlv  not  decisive  of  itself. 

They  achieved  operational  surprise  but  squandered  it  by  failing  to  draw  any 
offensive  advantage  froa  it. 
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Clausewit;  wrote  that  "orudence  it  the  true  toirit  of  defense.  couraoa 
and  confidence  tha  trua  toirit  of  tha  attack."7*  Alexander,  Clark,  and  Lucat 
all  taaad  to  ba  thinkino  to  tha  contrary.  While  Lucat  was  dearly 
contarvativa  (and  oaid  for  it  bv  latar  baino  raliavad).  Clark  obvioutlv  was 
too.  avan  if  ha  would  not  axoratt  hit  caution  in  hit  written  ordart.  Both 
Alaxandar  and  Clark  viiitad  tha  baachhaad  on  D-Dav  and  avarv  few  davt 
tharaaftar.  Naithar  diractad  or  ancouraoad  Lucat  to  do  anythina  aora 
aoorattivai  inttaad  both  axorattad  initial  satisfaction.80  It  was  not  until 
27  January  that  Alaxandar  axorattad  ditiatitf action  to  Clark,  who  fait  that 
the  criticita  caaa  than  onlv  bacauta  of  Churchill ’t  iaoatianca  for  Rome,  which 
had  bean  coaauni cated  to  Alexander. 8*  But  27  January  was  alraadv  auch  too  late 
for  achiavaaant  of  osvchological  if  not  ohvtical  advantaoe  froa  tha 
enyelooaent.  Kesselring  concluded  on  D-Dav  "that  aornina  I  already  had  tha 
faalina  that  the  worst  danaer  had  bean  staved  off....  As  I  traversed  tha 
front  I  had  the  confident  faalina  that  tha  Allies  had  aissed  a  unioualv 
favourable  chance."82 

Thouoh  the  two  assault  divisions  of  tha  VI  Cores  did  not  kick  out  of  tha 
beachhead  iaaediatelv  to  exoloit  their  suorise.  what  can  ba  said  concerning 
the  eaolovaent  of  the  other  sixteen  divisions  of  15th  Arav  firouo?  Thev  did 
in  fact  achieve  success  in  drawino  Kesselrino's  aobile  reserves  froa  the 
vicinity  of  Roae  to  the  aid  of  the  XIV  Panzer  Cores.  Westphal  credits  the 
Allies  this  much  bv  writina  that  "the  enenv  s  strataaea  succeeded  coaoleteiv. 
There  now  occurred  the  very  thino  that  should  have  bean  avoided  at  all 
costs.  "e'-N  However.  X  Coros  success  in  crossino  the  Sarioliano  was  the  liait  of 
the  success  of  the  entire  Arav  Srouo's  efforts  on  the  Sustav  Line. 

Clark's  attack  was  a  seauential  effort  bv  three  coros  across  a  broad 
front  that  oroduced  saall  indeoendent  efforts  that  were  checked.  His  "aain“ 
attack  on  the  Cassino  front  was  aade  bv  a  division  ainus  a  reoiaent  held  in 
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coros  reserve.  While  tot*  ainor  reorouoino  mi  accomplished  orior  to  the 
operation.  ntithtr  Clark  or  Alexander  concentrated  their  force  for  a  thruat 
on  the  Gustav  Lina.  Eiohth  Arav  raaainad  in  tha  Adriatic  aactor  with  six 
diviaiona.  For  DIADEM,  tha  aaaa  aactor  would  ba  watchad  bv  a  two  diviaion 
coroa.  Ntithar  Clark  or  Alexander  took  action  to  reinforce  tha  liaitad  oaina 
of  tha  X  Coroa  acroaa  tha  Bariqliano.  thouoh  both  controllad  forcaa  which 
could  hava  baan  coaaittad  to  juat  auch  a  purooaa.  That  a  driva  uo  tha 
Auaanta  Valiev  could  have  unlocked  tha  Garaan  hold  on  tha  Liri  Valiev  waa 
•hown  bv  tha  French  in  Mav.  No  auch  actiona  ware  taken,  nor  anv  other  that 
miaht  have  orovidad  oraaaura  on  tha  front.  On  6  Fabruarv.  Churchill  wrote  to 
Nilson.  "Whv  haa  there  been  no  heavilv  aounted  aoQressive  offensive  on  the 
aain  front  to  coincide  with  tha  withdrawa'.  of  trooos  bv  tha  6eraane  to  face 
the  landino?"8* 

In  the  coaaon  analooy  of  a  haaaar  and  anvil,  thia  ooeration  provided 
neither.  VI  Coroa  never  drove  out  to  the  Alban  Hille  to  provide  an  anvil. 

The  remainder  of  15th  Army  Group,  thouqh  they  created  an  opportunity  for  the 
anvil  to  be  eaplaced.  never  formed  or  awuno  the  haaaar.  The  oooortunitv  to 
smash  the  Geraan  center  of  oravitv  between  the  two  was  lost.  And  the  Germans 
realised  it. 

V.  ANALYSIS— EVALUATING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MEANS 

The  challenae  of  ooerational  art  is  to  devise  wavs  within  available 
means  and  with  acceptable  risk  to  achieve  strateoic  aims.  This  task  usuallv 
devolves  on  the  commander  of  the  theater  of  ooerations.  However,  he 
freouentlv  is  helped  or  hindered  bv  superiors  and/or  subordinates.  In  the 
case  at  hand.  Alexander  was  the  orimarv  operational  commander  even  thouoh 
Nilson  was  the  theater  commander.  Nhile  Nilson  commanded  at  the  ooerational 
level,  it  was  Alexander  who  had  primary  direction  of  the  major  ooeration — who 
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held  the  paintbrush  as  an  operational  "iftiit."  Alexander  s  artistry,  of 
courts,  was  vtrv  such  affected  bv  tht  actions  of  both  his  suosriors  and 
subordinatss.  Not  only  did  Churchill  dsfint  his  isssdiats  tin.  ht  larotlv 
dictatsd  tht  wav  and  tht  otans.  Tht  risks  involytd  dtstrvt  furthtr  analysis 
at  tht  ltytl  of  tht  catoaion.  But  btfort  lookino  at  tht  risks  of  tht 
ootration.  lots  look  at  all  tht  potential  oains — tht  oottntial  aits  that 
tight  havt  bttn  fulfilltd. 

If  SHINGLE  and  tht  associattd  ootrations  had  bttn  tucctssful  thtv  surtly 
would  havt  delivered  Churchill's  prize  of  Rome  in  .tht  winttr  of  ‘43-44.  Tht 
Allies  also  siaht  havt  destroyed  the  oredoainant  portion  of  the  German  XIV 
Panzer  Cores  and  Kesstlrino's  tobile  reserves.  Thtv  tost  orobablv  would  have 
advanced  bv  March  to  the  Pisa-Riaini  Line.  Tht  Germans  would  have  been  forced 
to  send  a  substantial  nuaber  of  reinf orceaents.  otrhaos  six  to  tight 
divisions,  to  restabilize  the  front  in  the  Apennines.  German  aoralt  would  be 
seriously  shaken.  The  aorale  and  reinf orceaents  would  affect  other  fronts  as 
well  as  Italv.  The  Allies  would  have  caotured  additional  forward  airfields 
and  continued  the  Combinc-d  Boaber  Offensive  froa  basts  closer  to  the  Reich. 

What  about  the  risks?  The  risks  of  executing  a  cautious  ootration 
unfocused  on  decisive  battle  are  laid  out  clearlv  bv  the  historical  events 
that  did  in  fact  follow.  The  caaoaion  in  the  Mediterranean  continued  uo  the 
boot  until  the  end  of  the  war.  contributing  little  to  the  final  outcome.  The 
risks  of  executina  an  aggressive  operation  focused  on  annihilation  also  has 
risks,  some  of  which  we  have  already  seen.  These  risks,  however,  had 
implications  oreater  than  the  failure  of  a  single  major  ooeration.  Thev 
imolied  ooerational  risks  for  the  Mediterranean  theater  and  in  turn  strategic 
risks  for  the  war  in  the  Europe. 

The  obvious  risk,  as  the  commanders  involved  noted,  was  that  the  Anzio 
force  could  itself  be  annihilated.  Deoendina  on  the  severitv  of  this  defeat 
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and  the  actions  alone  the  Gustav  line.  15th  Armv  Sroup  conceivably  could  be 
left  with  onlv  sufficient  force  to  defend  or  conduct  limited  tactical 
attacks.  If  this  were  the  case.  Wilson  would  have  "lost"  bv  the  criteria 
established  in  the  oreceding  chaoter.  Without  the  threat  of  Allied 
ooerational  maneuver  the  Germans  would  have  been  free  to  divert  forces  from 
Italv  to  other  fronts,  at  least  until  the  Allies  reinforced  the  theater,  if 
thev  indeed  would  do  so. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  such  a  defeat  would  have  precluded  ANVIL  in  the 
soring  as  Wilson  would  have  had  insufficient  trooos  to  generate  the  invasion 
force  while  defending  in  Italv.  OVERLORD  would  have  had  no  supportino 
ooeration  in  Italv  or  southern  France.  Perhaps  more  imoortantlv.  the 
Dsvchol oai cal  effect  on  the  Allies  may  have  been  devastating.  The  decisive 
failure  of  a  major  amohibious  landing  four  or  five  months  orior  to  OVERLORD 
would  certainly  have  had  damaging  effects  on  the  latter  operation. 

Churchill.  Alexander,  and  Clark  all  saw  risks  in  Ooeration  SHINGLE. 
Churchill  wrote  of  "potential  mortal  risks  to  the  landed  forces."8^  Alexander 
termed  the  ooeration  a  "carefully  calculated  risk."8^  Mark  Clark  used  the  same 
term  to  title  his  autobioaraohical  account  of  the  war.  However,  the  writinas 
of  all  three  show  a  focus  on  tactical  risks  as  opposed  to  ooerationai  risks. 

The  risks  acceoted  in  late  1943  and  earlv  1944  mav  have  been  "estimated"  but 
"calculated"  implies  an  exactness  that  was  absent. 

In  his  final  chaoter  of  On  War  Clasuewitz  addresses  a  strateov  for  the 
total  defeat  of  an  enemv.  the  ala  of  the  Allies  in  Eurooe.  He  orooosed  two 
or incioless 

The  first  orinciole  is  that  the  ultimate  substance  of  enemv  strength 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  fewest  oossible  sources,  and  ideally  to  one 
alone.  The  attack  on  these  sources  must  be  compressed  into  the  fewest 
oossible  actions — aaain.  ideally,  into  one.  Finally,  all  minor 
actions  must  be  subordinated  as  much  as  oossible.  In  short  the  first 
orinciole  is:  act  with  the  utmost  concentration.  The  second 
orinciole  is:  act  with  the  utmost  soeed.  No  halt  or  detour  must  be 
oermitted  without  oood  cause.87 
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The  one  source  of  strenoth  that  Clausewitz  refers  to  is  the  center  of 
aravitv.  The  first  task  of  strategy  then,  accordino  to  Clausewitz,  is  to 
identify  that  center  of  gravity:  the  second  is  “to  ensure  that  the  forces  to 
be  used  against  that  ooint  are  concentrated  for  a  main  of f ensive. 1,88  If  one 
accents  this,  it  is  clear  that  this  main  offensive  would  be  made  in  one 
primary  theater  of  ooerations  with  operations  in  other  theaters  beino  strictly 
secondary.  In  a  sense,  this  is  nothino  more  than  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  economy  of  force  at  the  strateoic  level. 

Some  kev  British  leaders,  however,  apparently  did  not  accept  the 

necessity  of  one  main  effort.  In  a  September  1943  messape  to  Field  Marshall 

% 

Smuts  of  South  Africa,  a  staunch  advocate  of  Mediterranean  priority  over  a 
cross-channel  effort.  Churchill  stated  that  "British  loyalty  to  OVERLORD  is 
kevstone  of  (the)  arch  of  Anolo-American  co-ooeration.  Personally  I  think  r 
enauoh  forces  exist  for  both  hands  to  be  olaved.  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
rioht  strateav. 1,89  His  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  similarly.  Although  the 
aoreement  at  TRIDENT  and  QUADRANT  was  for  a  1  May  1944  OVERLORD,  the  British 
Chiefs  were  lookino  in  November  1943  to  delay  it  until  July.  Such  delay  would 
allow,  in  their  opinion,  sufficient  resources  for  both  OVERLORD  and  the 
Medi terranean  to  "be  set  on  a  proper  footing."9^  If  OVERLORD  were  delayed  so 
both  could  ao  forward,  which  was  the  true  main  effort?  In  the  followina 
soring  when  the  Anzio  failure  raised  the  ANVIL  issue  for  reconsideration. 

Montgomery  wrote  to  Eisenhower.  "I  recommend  very  stronolv  that  we  now  throw 

\ 

the  whole  weioht  of  our  opinion  onto  the  scales  against  ANVIL.  Let  us  have 
two  reall  /  good  major  campaigns — one  in  Italy  and  one  in  OVERLORD. 1,91  It 
would  seem  that  these  British  leaders  were  either  unaware  of  the  theoretical 
benfits  for  a  focused  effort  or  were  aware  of  them  but  still  favored  a 
contrary  course. 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  closer  to  the  latter.  In  many  respects 
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Churchill's  thinkina  was  contrary  to  Clausewitz's  and  his  advocacy  for 
opoortunisa  in  the  Mediterranean  can  be  viewed  as  advocacy  tor  a  strategy  of 
exhaustion  versus  a  strategy  of  annihilation  as  represented  bv  America's 
desire  for  a  decisive  stroke  across  the  channel,  through  northwest  Europe, 
and  to  the  heart  of  the  Reich.  One  noted  American  historian,  who  has  studied 
the  imoacts  of  Churchill's  strategic  thought  at  length,  called  the  Prime 
Minister's  rejection  of  Clausewitz  deliberate,  but  also  charged  that  "the 
military  doctrines  of  Winston  Chur  chi  1 1 ...  made  sense  onlv  in  terms  of  a 
mediated  peace. But  it  was  not  a  mediated  peace  that  the  Allies  souaht. 
Their  endeavor  was  total  war.  their  goal  was  unconditional  surrender.  The 
decisive  stroke  to  win  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  would  be  made 
through  northwest  Eurooe,  the  first  steo  to  that  end  being  a  cross  channel 
attack.  Churchill  and  the  British  had  agreed  to  this  at  TRIDENT  £md 
QUADRANT.  Desoite  the  limited  successes  in  the  Mediterranean  in  '43,  all 
three  Allies  agreed  again  at  Tehran  that  their  strategy  would  be  one  main 
effort  in  the  west.  OVERLORD,  supoorted  to  everv  extent  possible  bv  ANVIL. 

The  intent  of  the  agreement  is  clear:  pursuit  of  other  objectives  under  the 
guise  of  the  agreements  must  be  considered  as  duplicity..  Such  oursuit  would 
amount  to  substitution  of  aims  for  wavs  already  chosen  and  to  which  Allied 
means  were  alreadv  committed  without  full  exposure  of  the  risks  entailed. 

The  challenoe  facing  Allied  leaders  in  the  Medi terranean  in  late  1943 
was  to  design  their  next  camoaign.  not  just  their  next  major  operation.  The 
strateoic  aim  and  the  general  concept  of  the  camoaion  had  been  agreed  to  in 
Tehran.  OVERLORD  was  paramount:  the  Mediterranean  theater  would  suooort 
OVERLORD  with  ANVIL  and  bv  transferring  assault  shioping  as  directed.  The 
caoture  of  Rome  and  advance  to  the  Pisa-Rimini  line  were  desirable  but  not 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  this  strategic  aim.  In  fact,  if  certain 
risks  were  ignored,  these  operations  could  orove  damaging  to  the  agreed 
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strategic  aim.  In  a  vet  different  twist  in  utilizino  the  term  “center  of 
gravity."  Clausewitz  wrote  that  "the  purpose  of  a  oreat  battle  is  to  act. ..as 
the  provisional  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  campaign. An  invasion  of 
southern  France  should  have  been  that  "center  of  oravitv"  for  the  next 
camoaion  in  the  Mediterranean.  Instead,  while  not  at  the  time  intended  to 
be.  the  Allies'  offensive  in  January  became  the  central  battle  of  a  campaign 
whose  last  step  had  not  been  fullv  considered  before  takino  the  first. 

There  is  some  ironv  in  the  fact  that  had  Churchill's  intention  clearlv 
been  to  seek  and  exploit  a  decision  in  the  secondarv  theater,  even  at  the 
potential  cost  of  the  aareed  main  effort.  Cluur~,<itz  offered  an  aroument  that 
the  Prime  Minister  might  have  used  to  support  his  reasonino.  In  planninq 
a  war  for  total  defeat  of  an  enemv.  Clausewitz  wrote. "the  principle  of  aimina 
evervthina  at  the  enemy's  center  of  oravitv  admits  of  only  one  exceotion — 
that  is,  when  secondarv  operations  look  exceptional Iv  reniardino. 

Clausewitz  added  a  note  of  caution  .  however,  bv  reoeatina  that  "onlv 
decisive  superiority  can  justify  divertino  strength  without  risking  too  much 
in  the  orincioal  theater." 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  would  he  unfair  to  criticize  what  was  done  without  offerino  a 
feasible  alternative  of  what  could  have  been  done.  In  addressina  operations 
in  a  secondarv  theater.  Clausewitz  suggested  a  limited  objective  offensive 
with  battles  undertaken  "based  on  the  following  assumotions  that:  (a)  there 
is  a  fair  orosoect  of  victorv:  and  (b)  if  thev  end  in  defeat,  not  too  much  is 
lost.“9^  Eisenhower's  desion  for  carefullv  planned  minor  offensives  was 
clearlv  in  consonance  with  this  thinking  and  should  have  been  the  basis  for 
continued  operations  i.i  Italv  through  the  winter  of  '43-44.  even  if  it  meant 
delavino  the  caoture  of  Rome.  Contrary  to  what  the  Allies  actually  did  in 
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Mav  of  '44.  thev  should  have  Maintained  the  threat  of  invasion  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rone  as  a  deceotion  Measure  and  executed  the  actual  invasion  of 
southern  France  immediately  prior  to  or  in  conjunction  with  OVERLORD. 

How  would  this  course  of  action  have  benefitted  the  Allied  strategy? 
First,  it  would  have  supported  OVERLORD  bv  diverting  German  attention  and 
forces  from  the  main  landing  at  Normandy.  Bv  capturing  the  port  complex  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marseilles,  the  Allies  would  have  been  able  to  feed  forces 
and  supplies  into  the  Western  European  theater  much  faster.  Bv  the  summer  of 
1944.  General  Marshall  held  some  40-50  divisions  in  the  United  States  waitina 
for  means  bv  which  to  enter  Europe  for  the  decisive  campaign. The  extent  to 
which  Marseilles  actually  contributed  to  the  Allied  loaistical  situation  even 
with  its  late  capture  in  1944  speaks  of  the  potential  advantages  of  capturing 
these  ports  three  months  earlier.  In  December  1944  Marseilles  still  provided 
the  oreatest  source  of  supoly  into  the  theater,  exceeding  Antwerp  by  almost 
ten  percent  and  providina  more  than  double  of  any  other  oort  in  use  at  the 
time.97  It  is  conceivable  that  the  earlier  invasion  of  southern  France  could 
have  contributed  substantially  to  an  earlier  victorv  over  Germanv.  and 
perhaps  to  a  different  division  of  post-war  Europe  as  well. 

ANVIL  could  not  have  been  executed  as  described  here  without  problems. 
Landina  craft  were  indeed  short  and  OVERLORD  rightfully  should  have  had 
priority,  but  the  Tehran  strategy  only  called  for  executino  ANVIL  at  the 
greatest  scale  oossible.  Additionally,  the  Germans  mav  have  withdrawn  forces 
from  Italv  once  the  Allies  had  committed  themselves  to  the  invasion  of 
southern  France.  Sufficient  Allied  forces  would  have  remained  in  Italv. 
however,  so  that  anv  such  withdrawal  would  have  been  limited. 

Reaardless  of  where  this  alternative  course  mioht  have  led.  this 
historical  example  does  demonstrate  the  utility  of  military  theory  in 
exolainino  cause  and  effect.  General  Clark  was  wrono.  Thinos  did  haooen  by 
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the  book  with  reaard  to  Fifth  Armv  ooerations  in  January  1944.  Clark  a 

orders,  actions,  and  writino  show  that  he  did  not  fully  appreciate  what  the 

books  had  to  sav.  If  it  seems  unfair  to  expect  our  oenerals  to  memorise 

Clausewitz  and  Jomini  or  to  carry  their  theoretical  works  to  battle,  it  is 

certainly  not  unfair  to  exoect  them  to  know  their  own  army's  doctrine.  Clark 

mioht  have  been  guided  in  this  particular  instance  by  the  discussion  on 

envelopment  ooerations  in  The  Principles  of  Strategy  for  an  Independent  Cores 

or  Army  in  a  Theater  of  Operations,  published  by  the  Command  and  6eneral 

Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  193&.  In  its  treatment  of  this  subject. 

the  manual  included  the  following) 

A  wide  envel ooment. . . . in  conjunction  with  a  strong  frontal 

attack. ...is  the  best  wav  not  only  to  defeat  but  also  to  destroy  the 

enemy. 

The  mission  of  these  units  must  be  to  attack  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
enemy  and  orevent  hostile  withdrawal. 

In  executing  a  wide  envelopment  the  enveloping  force  normallv  gives  up 
partiallv  or  altogether  its  'line  of  communication  in  order  to  threaten 
those  of  the  enemv.  Therefore,  the  decisisve  battle  can  result  only 
in  the  total  defeat  of  one  of  the  two  sides. 

In  this  doctrine  Clark  should  have  been  able  to  see  the  essentials  for 

success  as  well  as  gain  an  aooreciation  for  the  risks.  He  also  should  have 

been  wary  of  conservatism  as  the  manual  also  states  that  commanders  "must 

believe  in  the  success  of  such  an  enevel ooment, , .  If  the  envelooment  is 

executed  in  a  slow  and  dilatory  manner  it  has  little  chance  of  success."9® 

Even  if  Rome  was  acceoted  as  an  objective  of  the  Allied  efforts  in  the 

Mediterranean  in  earlv  1944.  theory  could  have  provided  clearer  ooerational 

insight  that  would  have  helped  Clark  and  Alexander  in  designing  and  executing 

their  operation,  and  also  helped  them  more  fully  appreciate  anv  risks  thev 

took  bv  accepting  political  or  resource  constraints  that  delimited  their 

ooerational  scone.  With  a  sound  orasp  of  theory.  Alexander  and  Wilson  mav 

have  been  able  to  see  the  ootential  imoact  of  SHINGLE  on  ANVIL  before  the 

former  was  launched,  and  appraised  Churchill  accordingly.  If  the  °rime 
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Minister  insisted.  *hev  should  have  applied  all  efforts  toward  winning  a. 
decisive  battle,  in  soite  of  the  risks  involved,  which  would  then  have  been 
appreciated  and  accepted. 

Churchill  does  not  hold  sole  responsibi 1 itv  for  assuming  these  rists. 

He  initiated  these  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  concurrence  of 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Whether  thev  fullv 

appreciate:  the  risks  or  could  articulate  a  strong  arouaent  against  taking 

them  must  be  Questioned.  Eventually,  in  June  1944.  the  divergence  of 

American  and  British  strategic  thinking  for  Europe  came  to  a  head  after  Rome 

had  been  captured  and  the  15th  Armv  Group  was  still  exploiting  DIADEM.  The 

United  States  sought  to  withdraw  forces  from  Italv  in  order  to  launch  ANVIL 

at  last.  The  United  Kingdom  sought  to  continue  exploiting  the  victory  in 

Italv.  The  imoasse  was  broken  onlv  bv  intervention  of  President  Roosevelt. 

* 

in  the  end  citing  American  domestic  politics — the  potential  backlash  should 
OVERLORD  fail  while  U.S.  forces  were  diverted  to  the  Balkans — as  a  primary 
factor  for  his  decision."  The  result  of  the  29  June  decision  was  to  leave 
the  British  with  a  sense  of  "anger  and  foreboding."  Churchill  reoortedlv  told 
his  chiefs  that  “an  intense  imoression  must  be  made  upon  the  Americans  that 
we  have  been  ill-treated  and  are  furious."^® 

Perhaos  Churchill  was  justified  in  his  feelinas.  A  number  of  authors 
have  argued  the  mistaken  insistence  of  the  United  States  in  oushino  Allied 
strateov  at  this  time  to  ANVIL  and  awav  from  further  exploitation  in  the 
Mediterranean.  However.  Churchill's  despair  nav  be  justified  less  on  these 
prounds  than  on  grounds  that  politics,  not  coherent  operational  art  or 
strateov.  were  used  to  refute  his  reouest  to  continue  in  Italv.  Theory  mioht 
have  provided  more  of  a  basis  for  such  argument  than  our  joint  staff 
utilized.  Theorv  might  have  provided  the  insight  and  arout#ent  to  sav  "no"  in 
December  1943.  not  June  1944. 
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